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CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M) RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Litchfield County, Canaan 
‘ANAAN ACADEMY, — CAMPING, 


boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE, anee e 


pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 
tion necessary. 
Mrs. 8. L. CApy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





ConNNECTICUT, Pomfret Cent 
HE MISSES VIN TON ’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Sixth year will pen a September 25, 1894, 

Amy Morris Homans, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
Bes TON UNI VE RSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cam 
7: HE CA MBRIDGE. "SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Con: 
west HOME. “SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
red for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the a vantages of family life combined with best 
tal and physical training. Buildings gf and ac- 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7 S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary | R. Hillard, Principal. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washingto 
HE COLUMBIAN UNI VERSITY. _ 
For copies of new Catal -y containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in College, : e Medical 
School. the Dental School, AY Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School — the newly- panna) School of 
Graduate Studies, a 
TROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA W. 

Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course, et information, address 
_ss—s—i—“stwtsCsC*#E;YC E, BRETT. LL. B., Secretary. — 

KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 

An English and Classical School for Girls. Oidest 
in the South. First-class in all its appointments. Pre- 
pares for Wellesley. . T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. FranklinSt. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DA Y 
nei for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
81st year begins September 21, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

1st. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nuree, a work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard: bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or age redo examinations, etc. 

2d. ly planned course of ae, 

Boston roximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required, and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spe 
cial students admitted if eighteen years old or over, or 
a of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in ne goverment limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, Seneen, eare of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not s' in 

4th. Its Scieast and other unusual departments 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

lar expense for school year, $500 
Nelon illustrated catalogue address (mentioning the 
Na 








C. C. BRaGDON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 

YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 

For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building on Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

tion also for College (with or without Greek) 

and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Boarding and Day School. 2. ee 
certificate admits to Smith, ee, and Well 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., MELIA L. OWEN, * B., 
Risaeie, 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walter, Mrs Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
NE W ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 
The Leading Conservatory of America, 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Directcr, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
NK W. HALE, General Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. . Tenth hyear. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 16 Marlborough Street. 
E OME FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 
and Special Students. Schools _ professors 
at parents’ option. For circulars, apply 
Mrs. Thomas & . WINSLOW. 


- HW. Bova (Harv.), Head a 





cording to latest models. 7 ‘acres of grou 
Ia MES S. "GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbu: 
WDER POINT SC CHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
zy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for y pane 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teac ei Exceptiona 
advantages for home and outdoor ite. 4 i 8 B. 
Knapp, $ 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So says a Boston parent. 
Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymou 
R. KNAPPS WOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 


rs. KNAPP, Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quin 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. Second term begins 
January 8, 1894. Address 
Re R. TYLER, Master. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Had 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 0 
three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Nora. 
al Laboratories, Cabinets, - hervatery. The fifty- 
rh year opens Sept. 13 , 1894. Board and tuition, 
Mrs. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
A R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. — a 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven 


AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 


Boys. 
A healthful Summer home for Boys by the Sea. Out- 
door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 
ferences, by permission: 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
——— W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PI., N.Y. 
wo. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr., B.A. Headmaster. | 


MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti- 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
ICHIGAN “MINING SCHOOL.—A 
State Schvol of Engineering and allied subjects. 
Has Summer Courses in Surve: eying, § Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore-Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly — Maia equipment. Tuition free. 

For Catalogue, wri te to 

_ E. Wapswonta, A.M, Ph.D., Director. _ 








NEw JERSEY, Princeton. ’ 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-master. 


NEw York, Albany, 155 Washington Avenue. 
ILBANY FEMALE ACADEMY. 
Location admirable, healthful. Home life refined, 
Christian. Four courses of study. Prepares for any 
college. Terms, $425. Miss Lucy A. PLYMPToN, Prin. 
NEw YORK Cry, 30, 82, and 34 East 57th Street. 
ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 1894. 
NEw York City, 55 West 47th Street. : 
ny TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, to A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens October 
NEw York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


NEw YorK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


NEw York, Peekskill. 
HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—6l1st year. Col. Louris H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 























NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1894. Applications should be made eagly. 
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k:ducational. 


OH#IO, Cincinnati. 
M TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. _ Cireulars sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 
IVYN MAWR COLLEGE. -A COL- 
lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu 
ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade 
mic year, will be sent on application. we 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
1 BALDWIN’S 
AY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
RY SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS’ — Sept. 26, 1804. Ad- 
dress ss Miss FL ORENCEBAL DWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg 
F yg one YSBURG SE WL VARY. 


Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca 
tion healthful. Address Mrs. R. S. Hitchcock. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 
hv ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.--26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





P&NNSYLVANIA4, Philadelphia, 4110 and 4112 Spruce 8t 
ISS GORDON’S BOARLING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. 
Liberal Education, with Preparation for College. 
French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. Juvia R. TUTWILeR, 
Associate Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
7 RS. COMEGYS AND M1iSS BELL'S 
: English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

VSS, ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 

LV Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. ia 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. ' 

ISS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 

paratory,Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupils. 

VirGinia, Norfolk. A 

TORFOLK ACADEMY FOR BOYS.— 

Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil. and 

Naval Academies, Schools of Science. 
ROBERT W. Tu NSTALL, B.A., P rincipal. — 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Fall Term opens September 19, 1894. 

Classical and Science Courses.- Excellent Preparato 
ry School. Ba goed organized departments of Music 
and Art. ell-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymna 
siums. Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables 
students to reduce expenses. For catalogue address 
Lock Box 10. SARAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, 

Rockford, Il. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 


Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel 
Fort two hours from New York. Opens September 26. 
or circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL b. ©., PA. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


SUMMER LAW LECITURES—1894—will begin Thurs 
day, June 28, and continue nine weeks. Kaleigh C 
Minor, Instructor in aw in the Unive —_ will be 
associated with me. For circulars, giving full particu 
lars, address (P. O. University Station, Charlottesville. 
Va.) JOHN B. MINOR, Prof. Com. and Stat. Law, or 

RALEIGH C. MINOR, Instructor in Law. 





BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Conveniently 
located; excellent table. Moderate terms (4-6 mk., 
about $1- $1.50 room and full board per day; 90-1! 50 
mk. per month). Special facilities for learning Ger 
man. Best European and American references. 

“ri. FANNY BRCK, 
BERLIN 8S. W., Halleschestr. 20. 


WELLS COLLEGE 2282228 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1804. Send for Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEW ACADETIIY. 


59TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for College. the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S. A. officer 
detailed here by Secretary of War 
BISBEE & A! AMEN, Prine tpals, ‘Poughkee psie, N - ¥. 
Bingham School for Boys, 
fm Sehonk Gers ASHEVILLE. N.C. 


1793 Major R. nein, Superintendent. 1894 





Bake util 
| Cornell University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY 6—-AUGUST 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced Stu 
dents in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, Span 
ish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychology, 
Pedagogy, Political Economy, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, ot Geology, es and Art, Mechan 
ical Draw ing and mem = 3 Architectural Drawing, 
Experimental Engineering, hy sical Training. 


Courses are also offered in the School of Law. 


For circulars ap ply to THE ReGiIsTRaR, 
ORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


. . 
Traveling Course inGeology 
JULY. OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. IN EXTENSION OF 

THE SPRING COURSE OF THE ACADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the direction of Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


A Three Weeks’ Course of Practical Instruction along 
the waters and among the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York. 

To be followed in August by acourse in the BERWU 
DA ISLANDS, for the examination and study of CORAL 
REEF FORMATIONS. 

These courses are intended as the beginning of a series 
to bring the student in direct contact with the main 
teachings of Geology. Onty a limited number of appli 
cants will be received. Address PrRor. HELPRIN, in 
care of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 


Muscum ol Fite Ar 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year will open October 1, 1804. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and pe ms tive. Principal instruc 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and Philip a 
(Drawing and Painting), im. Williara Stone (Dec: 
tive Design), B. L. Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M 'D 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are 
allowed the free use of the gallerk ss of the Museum 
For circulars giving detailed Information, address 
Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE SAUVEUR 
SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


NINETEENTH SESSION. 

The next session of The Sauveur College of Languages 
and Amherst Summer School will be held at AMHERST 
Mass., from July 2 to August 10. For Prograniumes and 
particulars, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Or, Prof. W. L. Montaave, Amnerst, Mass 
B. Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circulars of 
his educ ‘ational works. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITU TE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
BOSTON. 








Courses in Engineering, Architecture, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, and General Studies. 

Entrance examination in New York June 2S and 29 
Address H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 


FRENCH su MMER COURSE. 


Seventh Session of five weeks begins July 12. For 
circulars, ete., address Rev. Prof. C. KouX, M.A., Ver 
mont Academy, Saxton’s River, Vt 


.E ERIE SEMINARY 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
Practically collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 








‘T. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Albany, N. ¥.—Under the direction of Bish. »p Doane 
Choice of four courses of study for graduation. An ad 
vanced classical course may be taken, or any special 
studies. For catalogue, address Miss E. W. Born, Prin. 


i OCK WO0CD HOU SE.—Heme fer ¢ ers, 
« GREYSTONE.—For younger bors. Preparation 
tor College. Family influences. Refined surroundings 
Gymnasium. ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Short Hills, N.J. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Ft. Edward, N.Y. 


‘or Young Women. Sith year Sept 25. Six courses and 
Prep. Muasic,Art, Elocu., Phys. Cul ‘$27 0. Jos. E.Kive, D.D. 


a SEMINARY, Mt. Carroll, Iil., with 
Conservatory of Music and School of Art, now in 
2d year since incorporated. Send for free Oread, 
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Teachers, etc. 
WINCIPATL VANTED.—T7TO ITAA 


charge of one of the oldest Academies tn the Stat« 
An energetic and successful teacher required, who wil 
take the institution on his own responsibility The 
school bas had boarding and day departments, with an 
average attendance for the part eight years of about 
eighty. The location and conditions are favorable to 
the bull ding of a high grade preparatory school. Address 
i. HAMLIN, Secretary, Canandaigua, N. \ 


“UMMER TULITION—MT. VERNON, 
= N.H.—A college = MARY Years 4 teacher 
living ina mountain village—« hoted summer resort, 
two hours from Boston-—will take into his family six 
boys and give them personal care and private tustruc 
tion for college, scientific school, or business 

Jous B. Wencn, AM, Prin. MeCollom Institute 


7 UTORING ( Fuly Q— Sepi #gs) FOA 
Princeton only, by a graduate who has made this 
his spectal work for the past three summers. Number 
limited strictiy to five, two of whom can be acoomn 
dated in the tutor’s private summer resilience at Wont 
bury, N.J. Address PRivcirat 
The Classical School, Milford, Del 
( YICAGO— TUTOR. — A HARVAR:! 
Graduate (1S¥0) of experience will make ap en 
gagement for the summer, either as tutor or compant 
Address Mr. H. BR. Le&akNeD, 4 Graduate Hall, University 
of Chicago. 
References: Prof. 1. B. R. Briggs, Cambridge 


Mr. William Eliot Furness, 107 Dearborn St, Chics 


ll ZANTED-— BEGINNIN( IN SEP 
tember as resident teacber in a family living 
the country, @ thoroughly trained woman, competent 
to teach the English branches, French, German, and 
music to five pujals, varying in age from elaht &) six 
teen. Ailldress, stating previous expertence and salary 

expected, A. E. W., 11 William St.. New York City 





ry) ; 





t Fro HfeCOLLECE (¢ Mi 

“ four years’ expertence in tea ne, whe has lives! 
abroad a vear and speaks French and German, expects 
to spend the summer ta European travel, and wouki 
like to take charge of one or tw young tris during 


that time Highest references Address U. F AT’ 
Nation 

| HARVARD GRADUAT? f\ 
2 1 PhD. experienced tutor, b aving &@ practical know 


ledge of French and German from several years’ resi 

dence in Europe, would like to take one of more boys 

abewad, giving Instruction in ox ORY reparatory work 
Address X.. Ss Main Street, Cam price 


posit as travelling sougenten r governess 
Speaks Freoch and German, and has travelled abroad 


a number of times in above capacity. Best references 
given Addreas U0 South 4th st., Pailadeiphia. 





SUMMER TRAININ( CLASS FOR 
~ Kindergartners begins June 2c. Three months 
course. Froebel system. Eleventh year. For particu 
lars address Mrs. A.M. Eviiman, 1756 Broadway, New 
York City. 


YOUNG LADY WHO COMPLETES 
a her course of study in Parts this summer, wishes 
an engagement for the tall ni winter in New York 
city as visiting governess in a family English, Latin, 
Fre net h, and the » Plano W. H.C. care the Nation 


J JAREARD, TUTORIN FOR ALi 
departments by a graduate who obtained! his 
Phil). degree abroad, and is both an experienced teach 


er and tutor. Summer tutoring, preferably in Cam 
bridge. Address X. BM, care Nation 


yi LADY WHO HAS STiDIED IN 

urope and is a Ph.D., is considering a change of 

position Advanced work in several lines. Address 
© particulars, OXFORD, care of the Nation 





SS MMER TUTORING — Seal Harder 
Mt Desert.—Preparation for college examin ations s 

by experienced Harvani Graduates. For references and 

circular, address JOSEPH ALLEN, Cambridge, Mass. 


y TOR.— COLLEGE GRADLAT?, 
three vears’ experience teaching and tutoring, de 
Sires t© tutor during summer in college preparatory 
work. Traveloriocail. Best referetces 

TuTor, 106 East 55th St., N. Y. 


A’ N INSTRUCTOR IN CLASSICS IN 
an East rn University, Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, 
* ii give a part of the summer to tutoring in prepara 
tion for college. Address G., care Nation. 
A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE 
wants to tutor Gras the summer. Sctence or 
Classics Addreas A. W. L., Box ¥4, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


d GRADUATE OF YALE WISHES 


to tutor a boy or preparatory student during the 
summer months. Address PD. R., 12 Winthrop Hall, 
Cambridge, Masa 


{ GRADUATE OF JOHNS HOPKINS 
a desire s pupils in Latin, Greek, ,and Hebrew. Ad 
aress A. A. D., 346 East 50tb Street, 


YOUNG MAN DESIRES TO TEACH 
21 the modern languages or mathematics in a fami 
ly of boys. Address Lana aces, care Nation. 
7 UTOR.— Desires summer pupils. Mathe- 

matics, Latin, Greek. E xpe rienced. Excellent 
cerry references. Address PUTOR, l¥, 1242 Broadway. 


(= SW. STONE, Tutor for Har. 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.'s NEw Books. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Natural History of the Christian Religion 


Being a Study of the Doctrine of Jesus as developed from Judaism and converted into Dogma. By WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, M.A.,D.D. 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $3.75. 


‘** A book which is likely to attract scarcely less attention than ‘ Ecce Homo.*’’—The Sun. 
** A style delightfully simple and clear.**— New York Times. 
“The work is attractively written, and its sentiments clearly expressed.’’—The Evangelist. 


Now Ready. By the Author of ‘‘ Contemporary Socialism.” 
Eight Hours for Work. 
By Joun Raz, M.A., author of ‘‘ Contemporary Socialism.” 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.25. 


The Aged Poor in England and Wales. 
Condition. By Caries Booru. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.50. 


Biological Lectures and Addresses. 


By the late AnTHUR MILNER MarsHALL, Professor of Zodlogy in Owens College 
Edited by C. F. Marsuaut, M.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 





Fust Pub.ished. 
A History of the Christian Church in the First Six 
Centuries. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM. Crown 8vo. Price, $3.00. 





The Protected Princes of India. 
By Witiiam Lege-Warner, C.8.I. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3 00. 
“The design of these chapters is to bring together in one view. ...a 


short account of India under Home Rule *’—F'rom the Preface. 
Ethics of Citizenship. 


By Joun Maccunn, M.A , Professor of Philosophy in University College, Liver- 
pool. 12mo, cloth Price, $1.50 net. 








DIARY OF A JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET. 


By Captain HamILTon Bowen, Seventeenth Bengal Cavalry. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, cloth. Price, $3.75. 


‘‘ A few more expeditions like that of Captain Bower will make the map of Tibet as complete as that of any part of the globe. His descriptions of th 
difficulties which he met lessen rather than increase the terrors of the way." ow York Tr my ina - ani i 





New Volumes in the ‘* Eversley” Series. 
The Letters of Edward FitzGerald. 
Edited by W. ALp1is Wricut. New Edition In two volumes, crown 8vo, uniform 
with the works of R. H. Hutton, John Morley, James Smeetham, etc. Price, 
$3.00. 


“The correspondence . . . shows with what ease and grace and fluency 
and unruffled nature the translator of Omar Khayyam addressed the ab- 
sent.'"—New York Tribune. 


The Garden that I Love. 
By ALFrep Austin. Illustrated, Irish linen, 12mo, ornamental gilt. Price, $2 50. 








The Gipsy Read: A Journey from Krakow to Coblentz. 


By GRENVILLE A. J. Cote, M.RI.A., F G.S. With Illustrations by Epmunp H. 
New. 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.75. 


Life on the Lagoons. 
By Horatio F. Brown, author of ‘‘ Venice: an Historical Sketch of the Repub- 
lic."* Second Edition, revised. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 


‘Seldom have we come upon so satisfactory and charming a book as this. . . 
Tothe real lover of Venice . .. we can recommend this book, as being full of that 
— comes only of long acquaintance and knowledge and sympathy.”’ 
— Nation. 





FUST READY. SECOND EDITION. 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. 


A Chroniclé of New England Birds and Flowers. By MaBEL OsGoop WRIGHT. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with twelve full-page plates. Crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 





Ready Funes: The Fourth Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Popu- 
lar New Novel. 


Marcella. 
By Mrs Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘ The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’ ete., etc. With new Portrait. -In two volumes, small 12mo, 
buckram. In box. Price $2 00. 


‘*Here we have a love story with very extraordinary characters. , . . Mrs. 
Ward tells her story with fascinating cleverness, nay, with genius, . .. while 
we hang breathless! y upon the main thread of romance. and pay our tribute to 
the marvellous fascination of ‘ Marcella.’ . . . ‘Marcella’ isa novel not to be 
lightly passed over; it seems to us the greatest that Mrs. Ward has written, 
viewed as a romance to be read for the interest and pleasure it affords, and easi 
ly the greatest written by a woman since the pen fell from George Eliot's hand. 
2 ie & over has pen better pictured English landscape, never has womanly 
genius more forcibly appealed through elegant description of pathetic scenes, 
never has a vivid ——— dashed a more fascinating glamour ... A 
strong, fascinating, brilliant fiction, to be read for recreation chiefly.”.—The 
Independent. 

“Mrs. Ward has certainly achieved a remarkable success in this third 
serious novel of modern social and ethical life."— The Review of Reviews. 





The Sixth Edition of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel will 
be ready early in Fune. 


Katharine Lauderdale. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘Saracinesca,’’ ‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” ete. With Illustrations and a new Portrait of the Author. In two 
volumes Small 12mo, buckram, in box. Price, $2 00. 


‘** Katharine Lauderdale’ is an excellent novel, and the series of which it is 
the first installment can hardly fail to be of great interest... . . Mr. Crawford's 
work has never been finer or more delicate than it is in ‘ Katharine Lauderdale ° 


‘*No masculine novelist has more successfully than he bridged the chasm 
between masculine and feminine perception, sensation, and sympathy... 

** The portrait of the woman, with its delicately truthful modelling, is really 
richer in variety of fine expression, and it can be returned to again and again 
with ever fresh interest and delight.’’—Tie Spectator 


“It isthe first time, we think, in American fiction, that any such breadth 
of view has shown itself in the study of our social framework.”’—Life. 





FUNE NUMBER NOW READY, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current Publications. Price, 5 cents per number. Yearly subscription, 50 cents. 
*,* The leading article in this number is a paper by Mr. F. Marton CRAwFoRD, entitled ‘‘ Modern Views of Mysticism” It is hoped that 


this will be the first of a series of pa 
appealed very strongly to Mr. Crawford’s imagination. 


rs which are the result of the most earnest investigation into a phase of life and thought that has always 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The W eek. 


On Tuesday the House, in com: 


of the whole, voted to strike out the ap 


propriation for the civil service con 

sion, by 109 to 71. Mue! hband-¢ apping 
and cheering followed the announ 
ment of the vote On Thursday, when a 


vea-and-nay vote was called for in the 
House, the appropriation was pat | k 
into the bill by a vote ot! Ste 


but there is no reeord of any cheer 
ing. One would think that the s 
men would get sick of th nm? 
farce. Everybody knows th | hat 
the civil-service law, and t] 

need of such impotent making ia 


and shaking of fists to prove thai 


t 


Everybody knows, too, that tl 





dare go on record us nullifiers of the law 
by withholding the money necessary t 
execute it, and there is no need of thei 
lemonstrating that overand over again 
The exhibition has ceased to be ey 
-omic. 

Vhat possible comfort Senator Vest 
‘on find in confessing to the cowardly 


surrender which he and the other me! 


bers of the finance Olimittee made 
to the protec tionist highwavmen who 
held up” the Wilson bill, it is hard to 
! Ag ine He do it aga nd pal 
ypen Senate, ¢ t somehow afforee 
hi great re ile Last S irday h t 

pircrtiv thi thre wibers of t oO} 

ittee wl we in the tarift 
ve] ntor t t they { 

ported cou lot p 

ce excited t hat vin 
i t nh forced up ‘ 
‘ Probablw he Manis. by uch 


narks, to stir up resentment in the j; 
at the handful of men who have M: 

Kinleyized its tariff inthe Senate. That 
result he will very likely accomplish, but 
at the same time he will inevitably brand 
himself and his fellow-members of the 
finance committee with hopeless incom- 
petence and weakness. He does not 
seem to perceive how humiliating a 
thing it is that four or five men should 
have been able to bring to naught the 
work of the committee and the profes 
sions and aims of the party. The worst 
of it is that the threats which brought 
the frightened committee to its knees 
were all the while empty, and could 
have been successfully met by an un- 
yielding front. The surrender was real 
ly needless; but even if it were not, it 
would have been better to stand firm 
and pass no bill at all than to agree 
upon a measure for which no one but 
its direct beneficiaries has a word to 
say, and for which not even they have a 
shred of respect left 





on wool to compensate for, and giving a 


1 gig tic € rt to > SO thing tor 
1 r Was made in he Senat las r 
iy bul Was strange iv i iY t} 
' yo 8 Tel rts Ch see ( { iriti 
ti t metal thread of g i, s 
ro re S . . . 
ig through it} t ol tior 
Vii Qa ve h i ty ' 
threa | 4 , ‘ 
nt hor hu t € rat 
| 8 ea é I 
Stik h ! 
t ter t { ive! mAs 
kind wa nough foi 
i i rie! f silver ft Mas 
i } Senator Lo F t } 
‘ vot t \ \ 
a 
i 
} eN sa i] I } ( 
| ss ! ntit Pi \ 
i t it w } t pad t 
| 
: 
‘ hi t ¢ V ( 1 t 
} V i te f l I ive he i t 
\ memniy oy rst t { { ‘ t 
being oO! ‘ ga t 
| chanes t ik. ra vot 
! 
j st r th next racra i rr 
ee f oO 
| tl eat na ‘ i a 
i mo t un th itv ' nt 
| Lodge wa bh t vote t 
las Sena Hill 3 ; 
' 
| and Hoar and al t 
j 
' cal our t ] i v Lé i 
| i 
| oe ny ‘ ¢ ‘ 
| i ip va iti t 
: ? Quay 
| regarded tl , } 
j rau off i t! 
; ihe len If te 
' ’ 
| land nat 
; 
j bu \ 
| for t Rey 
} ‘ ¥ q y 
\ } } ‘ 
i sliive st 
| i 
| 1 ? ! ‘ , 
| i Ke t i’ resice I \ 
Writing another ref art ! 
liagazines 
: ‘ 
One of the neat little tricks played by 
the woollen-manufacturers in the M 
Kinley bill is now ex ng h et 
plague them. In that“ scientific” tariff 
they wrote in for themselves a specific 
duty equal to four times the duty per 
pound on wool and in addition 50 per 
} T } 
cent. ad valores The spec duty 
was compensatory that is, as it 
took four pounds of raw wool to make 
i iit pouna of < t the f ir-tolad 
| ; - 
| duty ¥y mace u r the tariff on the 
|} raw material, and the real protection 
} was found only inthe 50 per cent ad 
valorem Now comes the Senate bill 
leaving out the compensatory specific 
| duty, of course, as there is to be no tax 


rate of 20 per cent. a 1 valorem on the 
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nished product. But the | ma 
actu rs cry ou is oT Inan ¢ at’ this 
ins ruin to ther ‘Wha ‘ t 
. Tritiler ‘ ‘ t 
ift! v t Or pre te 
fh? ' 
t t “ 
‘ \ t 
? 
t ‘ x 
\ 
‘ S 
ve I 
} ess at s rt t 
I Cc § iment w 
i cs i sS Au Be 
not yet exist It one 
: iestions bout which mes 
} Ww i Ke Ss ‘ evidence tie 
e thev ke up their ne that 
ing WwW ibe a good thing and fo. 
tunately its advocates can furnish such 
evidence without changing the Consti 
tution Election by popular vote means 


niv the election of one or another of two 
candidates nominated by party conven 
tions, and conventions can nominate 
candidates for Senators without an 
amendment tothe Constitution. Theonly 
difference is, that a party would then 
name its man to be voted forat the polis 
as in ‘the case of a Governor, whereas 
now it can name the man and instruct 
its members of the Legislature to sup 
port him, which they can be trusted to 
do. This produces the same result, ex 
cept in the rare cases where gerryman- 
ders give the Governor to one party and 
the Legislature tothe other. If the peo 
ple really want Senators chosen by popu- 
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lar vote, we shall see party conventions 
generally nominating candidates in this 
way. 





We are glad the platform of the Penn- 
sylvania Republicans ‘‘ recommends an 
expansion of the circulating medinm 
of the country until the same shall 
amount to $40 per capita of our popula- 
tion.’’ It is now only $34 per capita. 
Six dollars more per capita would, we 
think, liftus promptly out of our present 
slough of despond. But it ought to be 
distributed at the treasury, sub-treasury, 
and post-offices‘*‘ directly to the people.”’ 
The reason why the present $34 per capi- 
ta does us so little good is, that the banks 
and gold-bugs have got hold of it all and 
refuse to give it up except for goods, or, 
what is the same thing as goods, col- 
lateral. Consequently it is useless to the 
great body of the people; for how few of 
us have got any collateral! With six 
dollars more apiece put into every man’s 
and woman’s pocket by the United 
States marshal or other federal ofticial, 
we think we see a bright future for 
America. Having got them, however, 
we must hold on to them. If we part 
with them, the gold-bugs are sure to get 
hold of them, and we should be no better 
off than ever. They should be hidden 
somewhere about the house, and not al- 
lowed, as is too often the case, to dribble 
into banks and trust companies. 





The chief interest of outsiders in the 
Alabama Democratic State Convention 
last week centred in its attitude toward 
the Cleveland administration; but its 
position toward vital issues in the affairs 
of the commonwealth also merits at- 
tention. Alabama is one of the South- 
ern States which have not yet abolished 
the evil system of hiring out convicts to 
vontractors, but the convention pledged 
the party to efforts at reforming its 
abuses. The growing hold of the public- 
school system upon the people is shown 
by the fact that a resolution was adopt- 
ed promising to increase the appropria- 
tions for its support whenever the finan- 
cial condition of the State will permit. 
An election law based upon the <Aus- 
tralian system was passed by the last Le- 
gislature, which will have its first trial in 
the choice of State officers next August. 
The Convention declared that this law 
‘was intended to obtain at the ballot- 
box a full and free expression of the 
popular will,’ and, in case a trial should 
show that it failed to accomplish this 
end, pledged the party to make such 
changes and alterations as should be 
shown to be necessary. The feeling in 


favor of election reform is growing 
throughout the South. Popular senti- 
ment in Louisiana calls for the passage 
of a law introducing the Australian sys- 
tem in that State by the Legislature now 
in session, and the progressive newspa- 
pers of Florida are agitating for similar 








action by the Legislature which is to be 
chosen in that State this year. 





It seems a great pity that, when the 
Ohio Republicans began electing Mc- 
Kinley Governor with a view of keeping 
him on the track for the Presidential 
race, they could not also have named 
a man to look after the duties of the ex- 
ecutive oftice. These are enough to en- 
gage the undivided attention. of any 
man, but McKinley, of course, has 
little time left for them after attend- 
ing to the exacting requirements of 
a Presidential boom. The consequence 
is that the reputation of the State 
is suffering severely. During the last 
few months there have been repeated 
cases of the lynching of black men by 
white, but nothing has been done to- 
wards punishing the offenders and thus 
arresting the tendency towards lawless- 
ness. The penal, reformatory, and chari- 
table institutions of the State are 
in a bad way, and there are shock- 
ing scandals about some of them. 
It appears that the Dayton asy- 
lum for the. insane is not allowed a 
large enough appropriation to purchase 
sufficient food for the inmates. Two of 
the higher officials of the penitentiary 
recently engaged in a brutal fist-fight 
in the presence of hundreds of convicts 
who were assembled to take part in 
religious worship, and the deputy 
warden has just filed forty charges 
against his chief, covering a number 
of offences, any one of which is just 
cause forremoval. Meanwhile, McKin- 
ley’s eyes are so firmly fixed upon 1896 
that misgovernment, official scandals, 
and lynchings in 1894 never attract his 
notice. 





So many of the proposed amendments 
to the State Constitution that are offer- 
ed to the convention at Albany are 
merely tentative in character, or ‘‘intro- 
duced by request,’’ that serious consi- 
deration of them is not called for. One, 
however, proposes so serious a backward 
step that its character should not be 
overlooked. It provides that no bill 
shall become a law after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature; that is, that 
the Governor must act on all measures 
before the hour of adjournment is 
reached, just as the President is called 
to do on the business of Congress. We 
presume that this change is proposed 
because of the vexation felt by mem- 
bers of the Legislature over the veto 
of bills after the adjournment, when 
there is no chance to repass them. But 
the adoption of this amendment would 
only produce at Albany the scenes wit- 
nessed at Washington during the clos- 
ing hours of a Congress, when the Presi- 
dent, betaking himself to the capitol, 
adds his signature to many of the most 
important measures of the session, in- 
cluding big appropriation bills, without 
any opportunity for the practical conside- 





ration of them. Before the adoption of 
the amendments of 13874, a Governor of 
this State could sign or veto a bill at 
any time within the year of its passage 
Gov. Dix disposed of some of the most 
important bills in his hands in the De- 
cember after their passage. “An amend- 
ment adopted in 1874 limited the time 
within which he could approve of a bill 
after the final adjournment of the Legis- 
lature to thirty days. There seems to be 
no good reason for changing this. If it 
be deemed advisable that the Legis!ature 
should have an opportunity to pass on 
all vetoed measures, it could take a re- 
cess for ten days after its business was 
completed, and meet again simply to re- 
ceive communications from the Gov- 
ernor. If Judge Nott’s recent decision 
is upheld, even the President will have 
ten days in which to pass upon bills 
after Congress adjourns, 





It is evident from the declaration ot 
Mayor Gilroy that Tammany wil! do all 
it can to prevent approval of the new 
rapid-transit bill, signed by Gov. Flower, 
at the polls in November, and this fact 
should be kept in mind by its advocates 
We do not believe there is any reason 
to fear an adverse verdict at the polls, 
but it would be a serious mistake to 
underestimate Tammany’s ability and 
ingenuity as an opponent. The mayor’s 
excited opinion of the bill as the ‘‘ most 
pernicious law that has been placed on 
the statute books,’’ and his belief that 
‘*it will be held to be unconstitutional 
by the courts,’ are valuable simply as re- 
velations of Tammany hostility. His ut- 
terances mean that Tammany sees in the 
plan a death-blow to all hope of a colos- 
sal job, which the building of the road 
as a public work at the city expense 
would make of it; and consequently 
Tammany will fight to defeat it with 
every resource at its command. There 
could be no higher evidence adduced of 
the meritorious quality of a plan for pub- 
lic improvement than the declaration of 
a Tammany mayor and prospective Tam- 
many boss that ‘it fails properly to 
guard the public interests,’’ and will call 
for the unnecessary expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. The honest portion 
of the public will offset this prejudiced 
view with the favorable opinions of the 
Chamber of Commerce and such au- 
thorities on public affairs as ex-Mayor 
Hewitt. 





The subject of the fourth biography 
in the illustrated series of lives of Tam- 
many worthies which the World is pul- 
lishing, is John J, Scannell, the man 
whom Mayor Gilroy made a fire commis- 
sioner. Full particulars of his career as 
the keeper of notorious resorts, leader 
of a gang of thugs, and murderer, are 
set forth, with pictures of the 
scene of his crime and of ‘ Mur- 
derers’ Row’’ in the Tombs, showing the 
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cells in which he and Croker were in- 
carcerated at the same time under simi- 
lar accusations. The sketch is as re- 
markable in its way as were those of 
Croker and ‘‘ Barney’”’ Martin and 
“‘Paddy”’ Divver which preveded it. We 
presume that Scannell will receive it in 
silence, as Croker, Martin, and Div- 
ver received theirs. He knows as well 
as they did that with Tammany fol- 
lowers revelations of this kind do no 
harm. A life of criminal activity as a 
preparation for public office is a re- 
cognized part of the Tammany creed. 
What respectable people think about 
their careers does not trouble Croker, 
or Martin, or Divver, or Scannell, for 
such people would not vote for them un- 
der any conditions. All they ask of this 
portion of the community is that it ad- 
here to its passion for ‘‘straight tickets,’’ 
thus keeping itself divided into two 
harmless factions and making it possible 
for graduates of Murderers’ Row to con- 
tinue to administer the government of 
the city. So long as the honest portion 
of the community continues in this po- 
licy, biographies and pictures have no 
terrors to the Tammany leaders. 





The Tribune asked last week : 

‘But who is accountable for the conditions 
of social discontent prevailing throughout 
the United States, which rendered possible 
the recruitment of the tramp brigades ?”” 
This is apropos of the strong desire of 
“all the tramps in the United States to 
get to Washington. It is this desire 
which is making all the disturbances all 
over the Union. It is what has led to 
all the train-stealing, and_ marching, 
and levying of contributions on the 
hapless farmers along the road. The 
“‘Coxey movement’’ is, in fact, a move- 
ment on Washington. To reach Wash- 
ington is the one aim of all the ‘‘armies.”’ 
If we can discover, therefore, who it is 
that has been teaching the people of the 
United States during the past thirty 
years that all prosperity must come from 
Washington; that without the help of 
Washington there cannot be steady em- 
ployment and fair wages for the la- 
borer, or reasonable profits for the 
capitalist; that when you are poor and 
unfortunate in business, youshould write 
to your Congressman or appear before 
the committee and ‘‘ demand a_hear- 
ing’? — if we can find out who did 
this, we shall find out who is account 
able for those expressions of ‘ social 
discontent’? known as ‘‘ Coxeyism” 
and ‘‘Populism.’’ Both these rely on 
Washington to get them out of their 
troubles. Who is it? The Tribune 
knows well, and if the Great Father who 
presides over that paper would let his 
young men answer reasonable questions, 
we should have much fun. 


Despite the attempts to tax it out of 
existence, the oleomargarine industry 





‘cers were received here last year, was 
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continues to grow. There are now is- 
sued 283 wholesale and 6,396 retail deal- 
ers’ licenses under the internal-revenue 
department, and the tax of 2 cents a 
pound yields the Government more 
than $400,000 a year. It has thus been 
shown that this new product really 
‘““met a long-felt want,’ in the shape 
of a cheaper substitute for butter. 
Even the dairy farmers are beginning to 
recognize the uselessness of fighting 
against it. Senator Manderson of Ne 
braska has introduced a bill to permit 
manufacturers to pack their product 
in one-pound packages instead of ten 
pounds, and use tin cases as well as 
wooden and paper. The cases must 
still be labelled, but the proposed 
changes would enable dealers to sell 
to small families as well as large 
consumers, and to export their goods 
in tins. The Senator says that he 
has been advised to advocate these 
changes not only by manufacturers of 
oleomargarine, but also by farmers and 
dairymen, who have found that their 
fright a few years ago was unneces 
sary, and that good butter does not suf 
fer in price from the increasing use of 
the substitute. The raid of legislative 
authority upon oleomargarine has been 
a gross abuse of power, and it turns out 
to be as fruitless as it was unjustifiable 





Surely we have a very bloodthirsty 
navy. Most Christian and humane men 
either are glad, or pay homage to religion 
and humanity by pretending to be glad, 
that they have not been called on, even 
in their country’s interest, to kill people 
and destroy property. But Capt. Picking, 
the commander of the Charleston, said 
last week, at a dinner given to him in 
Baltimore on Monday evening, that *‘ he 
was sorry he did not have the opportu 
nity [down at Rio Janeiro] to use the force 
This means 
that he did not have the opportunity— 


placed at his command.”’ 


that is, that nobody gave him cause—to 
deal out death and destruction on the 
people around him, either ashore or 
afloat. Had he done so, it would doubt 
less have furnished entertainment for 
thousands of people at home, although 
our books are full of horror over the 
Romans for having gladiatorial shows 
There is not the smallest likelihood in 
our time of our having a naval war 
anywhere except for the purpose of fur 
nishing amusement to people on shore 
and ‘“‘copy”’ for the newspapers, and 
yet we suppose large bodies of people 
who go to church would hail it with 
keen delight 


The dinner given to Admira! Erben 
and Capt. Mahan of the Chicago in 
London on Thursday, although undoubt 
edly meant in the main as a return for 


the hospitality with which British offi 
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in a considerable degree an acknowledg 
ment of the immense impression made 
on the English mind by Capt. Mahan’s 
book on the ‘Sea Power.’ No Ameri 
can book of recent date has had so wide 
a circulation among the class which 
does not read or care for literature 
in general, and especially light litera 
ture. It has found its way into all the 
naval and military and sporting circles 
and has had a powerful influence in 
support of the demand for an increase 
in the navy. In fact, no = such 
tribute to the Hritish navy and to 
navies in general, as instruments of na 
tional power, has ever been paid It 
will always stand in the front rank of 
historical as well as strategical discus 
sion. But its influence on the mind of 
the author has been just as marked as 
on the mind of the British public 
In writing the wonderful story of the 
British fight for maritime supremacy 
he has persuaded himself that his own 
country ought to follow the same 
career, and provide herself with a 
string of de] endencies all over the globe 
to fight for and defend—another proof 
of the old adage that there is “ nothing 


new under the sun."’ Could the fathers 


of the republic have foreseen in 17s? 
what the views of a great many of us as 
to the conditions of national greatness 
would be to-day, how sad it would have 


made them 


The German press Is apparently up in 
arms against the plan of handing Samoa 
over to the New Zeal ancl rs; and from 
the commercial point of view the Ger 
mans are right. They have got most of 
the trade and most of the land of the 
island, and are abundantly able by them 
selves to control the natives. They would 
probably like nothing better than the 
withdrawal of the British and Ameri 
cans, and the surrender of the islands 
to German management; but what are 
the * ethics © of the matter it is difficult 
tosee. In dealing with all these barba 
rous states, some ethical theory is abso 
lutely necessary fora civilized Power. In 
our treatment of Hawaii we appeared, 
not as the owners of the land, but as 
the champions of chastity and pure re 
ligion. Now, the Germans make no pre- 
tence of caring a kreutzer about the 
personal morals of the Samoan chiefs, 
and would as soon have the people 
worship stocks and stones as anything 


, ” 


else. They are openly “ on the make 
But can Great Britain and America sur 
render an island to people who publicly 
profess indifference to the morality of the 
inhabitants? If the Germans get full 
control, in fact, the only home of 
virtue and orthodoxy on the island will 
be our ‘‘ coaling station,’’ known as 
Pago-Pago, which has now so little coal 
in it that there will be plenty of room 
for Samoans disgusted with the licen- 





tiousness of their compatriots. 
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CHAIRMAN SPRINGER ON BANKING. 


Mr. SPRINGER, chairman of the commit- 
tee on banking and currency in the 
House, made a speech on Saturday set- 
ting forth first his ideas of what ought 
not to exist in the way of bank-notes in 
this country. There ought not to 
be any State bank-notes, This he 
proves by a long history of the hetero- 
geneous issues of State banks and their 
frequent failures before the war. His 
picture is not overdrawn, except that his 
allusions to the good bank-notes are so 
slight as to leave the impression that 
they were very few in number, whereas 
they were far more numerous than the 
bad ones in the two decades immediately 
preceding the war. But as to heterogene- 
ousness, which is an evil by itself, even 
when the notes are good, Mr. Springer is 
entirely right. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that this evil would now be less 
if the 10 per cent. tax on State-bank issues 
were repealed, although banking would 
be better. It would be better because 
public opinion on the subject of bank- 
ing is far clearer and more pronounc- 
ed now than it was before the war. 
This is an improvement, due main- 
ly to the national banking system. 
This system has cultivated a _ taste 
for clean banking. It has taught the 
present generation to be intolerant of 
the slovenly methods and practices 
which prevailed in large sections of the 
country before the war—prevailed sim- 
ply because the public in those sections 
demanded nothing better. But variety 
is not the spice of life in bank-note 
issues. There is no more reason why 
we should have two thousand different 
forms of bank-note engraving (in ad- 
tion to five thousand counterfeits) than 
there is for having two thousand differ- 
ent forms of the gold eagle or the silver 
half-dollar. Yet nobody can guarantee 
us against such heterogeneousness if the 
10 per cent. tax is repealed. 

When Mr. Springer comes to the con- 
structive part of his discourse, we are 
not able to agree with him and we can 
scarcely understand him. At first he 
seems to be aiming at a new system of 
bank-note issues, but he tells us that 
it is a new system of Government 
notes for which the banks are to 
be merely agencies of distribution. 
He quotes Mr. Webster as saying that 
it is the constitutional duty of this Gov- 
ernment to see that a proper currency, 
suitable to the circumstances of the 
times and to the wants of trade and 
business, be maintained and preserved. 
This opinion of ‘‘ the great expounder of 
the Constitution’’ is eulogized, and then 
Mr. Springer proceeds: 

“Conceding, therefore, that a national cur- 
rency may be issued under the authority of 
the Government of the United States, let us 
consider how we can best distribute that cur- 
rency to the people.”’ 

The germ of Webster’s idea was that 
the duty was incumbent on Congress of 





providing the methods for the issuing of 
a national currency. The method that 
he had in view was a United States bank. 
The idea, as translated by Mr. Springer, 
is that the Government ought to issue 
the currency itself, and he is only con- 
cerned as to a choice of methods. Three 
such occur to him. One is for the Trea- 
sury to ‘‘lend money to the people.’ 
Another is to print greenbacks and pay 
them out for Government expenses in 
lieu of taxation. Both of these are con- 
demned. The third is to employ banks, 
but the banks are to act only as Govern- 
ment agents; for, according to Mr. 
Springer, ‘‘a bank of discount and deposit 
has no necessary relation to the currency 
any more than it has to the coins of the 
country; you might as well claim, be- 
cause the banks receive deposits and loan 
money, that they shall have the right to 
coin money and to issue coins with their 
own stamp upon them. There is no 
necessary relation between them.” 
Of course not. Who said there was? 
There is no necessary relation between 
shirts and collars, but it is very conve- 
nient to have them together. This ques- 
tion is not one of necessity, but of con- 
venience to the public. Experience has 
shown that it is a public convenience 
for banks of discount and deposit to is- 
sue and redeem circulating notes of a 
fiduciary character, because they alone 
can discount commercial paper and thus 
adapt the volume of notes to the wants 
of business. 

Mr. Springer’s plan of bank agency in 
the issuing of Government notes is the 
present national banking system with 
two variations. These are: (1) that 
20 per cent. of the deposited security 
for bank issues must be in coin, (2) that 
the other 80 per cent. may be in bonds 
of the United States, or of any State, 
county, parish, city, or town which 
have not been quoted in the market be- 
low 95 during the two years preceding 
their acceptance as such security. The 
notes are to be issued in three series, A, 
B, and C. Series A is to consist of notes 
corresponding to the amount of coin 
deposited, 7. ¢., 20 per cent. of the 
whole, and is to pay a tax of two-tenths 
of one percent. per annum. Series B, 
which shall be equal to 60 per cent. of 
all the currency issued to the bank, shall 
pay atax of one per cent. per annunn. 
Series C, the remainder, shall pay a*tax 
of four per cent. per annum. 

These provisions are designed to se- 
cure elasticity to the currency, on the 
theory that the banks will adjust their 
issues according to the tax they have to 
pay on their notes. First they will issue 
the 20 per cent. because the tax is very 
small. Then they will issue the 60 per 
cent., or whatever part is needed, when 
business is brisk. Then they will issue 
the remaining 20 per cent. in times of 
financial stringency, and when the de- 
mand for money is very strong, and will 
retire it as soon as possible on account of 





the heavy tax. This is Mr. Springer’s 
idea of elasticity in the currency. 

The want of elasticity in the present 
system is really due to the requirement 
that the bank shall lock up in public 
securities the capital with which it 
ought to be discounting commercial 
paper. Tocure this evil, Mr. Springer 
proposes ‘‘a hair of the dog that bit 
you.”” That is, he proposes that 20 per 
cent. of the deposited security shall be 
in coin, which draws no interest, and 
that on 20 per cent. more (if currency 
is issued) there shall be a tax of 4 per 
cent. per annum. This would leave only 
60 per cent. of the circulation in as elas- 
tic a state as it is now, the remaining 
40 per cent. being stiffer than ever. 
Such a system, if it could by any 
possibility pass Congress, would never 
go into operation, because the banks 
would never take out the notes on the 
terms proposed. Bankers are not in 
business for their health any more than 
other people. There is no profit to speak 
of in the present system; that is the 


‘reason why it is moribund. There would 


be less profit under the proposed system ; 
therefore it would be born dead. 

“I have carefully examined,’’ says Mr. 
Springer, ‘‘the banking systems of the 
whole civilized world, and those systems 
which have come and gone in the past. 
Nowhere has a currency ever been issued 
heretofore so well and so perfectly se- 
cured as would be the notes under the 
bill which I have proposed.” We are 
reminded of the saying of another Illi- 
nois statesman, that he had mastered 
the science of finance in two weeks’ 
time, which led him to support the infla- 
tion bill that was vetoed by President 
Grant. Such hasty acquirement of the 
science of banking would be apt to lead 
its votary unduly to magnify security 
for note issues, as aman may be prevent- 
ed from seeing a mountain by holding a 
ten-cent piece too near his eye. 








THE SENATE *“ FREE LUNCH” TARIFF. 
SENATOR GORMAN is better at concoct- 
ing dishonest schemes than he is at de- 
fending them. His true rdéle is silent in- 
difference to popular and party clamor. 
To allow himself to be forced to take the 
floor in his own defence, as he did on 
Thursday, is both to assume responsibili- 
ty and to lay himself open to damaging 
retort; and those things the politicians 
of the subterranean school always do 
well to avoid. His speech in explanation 
of the party betrayal, of which he is the 
chief author, only leaves the Senate 
tariff bill worse off than ever, and, in 
fact, justifies the description of it at- 
tributed to the cynical Senator Brice as 
a bill made up not on the principles of 
free trade, but on those of a ‘‘free lunch.”’ 

None of the contentions put forward 
by Mr. Gorman in behalf of the high- 
protectionist bill which he now fathers 
will bear examination. His charge that 
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the Wilson bill was hastily considered, 
and therefore necessarily imperfect, is 
based upon acomparison of dates which 
is entirely misleading. The present Con- 
gress had a great advantage in time over 
the McKinley Congress. It was called 
in extra session on the 7th of August, 
and got all the work of organization off 
its hands at that time. The chairman 
of the committee on ways and means 
was appointed then, and had nothing 
to do but work on the forthcoming tariff 
all through the long Senate wrangle 
over silver, so that, when the regular 
session began in December, the prelimi- 
nary labors on the tariff were in a more 
forward state than was ever before the 
case with such a bill. That the bill 
should have passed by February 1 was, 
therefore, not at all proof of haste and 
carelessness. 

But, adds Mr. Gorman, ‘‘it is sufficient 
to say ’’ that there never has been a mo- 
ment when either the Wilson bill or the 
first draft of the Senate bill could get a 
majority. Why not? Simply because 
he and three or four other schemers 
stood out for their ‘‘ free lunch.’ No- 
thing else is meant by his talk about the 
‘‘consideration’’ due to certain States 
(meaning the Senators thereof and the 
manufacturers who own the Senators), 
and the ‘‘ purely business matters ’’ con- 
nected with tariff schedules. All this 
is only the polite and parliamentary way 
of saying that Messrs. Gorman and 
Brice and Murphy and Smith and 
Faulkner and Caffery took the finance 
committee by the throat and frightened 
it into an abandonment of all pretence of 
rational or honest tariff reform. 

The Maryland Senator did well to 
fight shy of details. It is easy to lump 
the percentages in a whole schedule and 
figure out reductions, but the iniqui- 
ties are to be searched for in the sepa- 
rate sections, and every fresh examina- 
tion of the Senate amendments reveals 
new examples of gross favoritism, with 
all the ear-marks of the lobby and cor- 
rupt methods upon them, out-McKinley- 
ing McKinley in the cotton schedules 
and the glass-ware duties and in the 
metal  classifications—in which last 
Senator Quay was allowed to get the 
‘‘consideration’’ for Pennsylvania. A 
specimen outrage is to be found in the 
duties proposed on pocket-knives. The 
Wilson bill put a rate of 45 per cent. ad 
valorem on all classes. In the Senate 
amendments specific rates are restored 
equivalent to protective duties of from 
33 to 83 per cent., which are ingeniously 
devised, @ la McKinley, so as to put the 
heaviest taxes on the kinds most com- 
monly in use. We are informed that the 
lobbyist who got these bounties in the 
bill is known, as is also the ‘‘*influence”’ 
which sent him to Washington, and that 
the whole story of the “cutlery deal’’ in 
the Senate may soon be made public. 
Again, take the taxes on files. McKinley 
put some of his most artistic work in 





the specific duties of his files paragraph. 
They gave protection of from 100 to 200 
per cent. The Wilson bill lumped all the 
classifications into a single head, and 
put on a duty of 35 percent. ad valo 
rem. This was allowed to stand in the 
finance committee’s first report, but, 
after the ‘‘free-lunch’’ era set in, the 
paragraph was bedevilled with specific 
duties again, in a way only less shock 
ing than McKinley's. Files that can be 
bought in the American market to-day 
at 20 to 27 cents perdozen are to be taxed 
30 cents a dozen; those selling at 69 to 
98 cents have a rate of $1 laid on them. 
The result is, as a large dealer has figur- 
ed it out, that an English agent could 
not place an order in this country with- 
out practically giving away his files and 
paying the duty into the bargain! 
It is clear, from the prices quoted, 
that no protection at all is necessary, 
and the only conceivable object in put- 
ting onsuch outrageous rates is to prepare 
the way fora Trust to rob the consumer. 
We do not like such robbery any better 
under the label of tariff reform than we 
did under the name of McKinleyism. 

It is a great mystery how the sincere 
tariff-reformers, who undoubtedly con- 
stitute a majority of the Democratic 
Senators, could have brought them- 
selves to consent to such enormities. 
If they did it, as some assert, in order to 
hurry the bill through the Senate and 
then have it made decent again in 
conference, we think they were ill- 
advised. Some of the Gorman ex- 
crescences will undoubtedly be cut 
off in conference; but in the juggle 
the protectionists will be sure to sneak 
off with some booty which they never 
could have got in a fair and open fight 
in the Senate or in a Democratic caucus. 
It would have been better if such a fight 
had been made. As it is, the House 
will have to rescue as much of its bill 
as it can out of the talons of the Gor- 
man-Brice ‘‘ combine.”’ They are not 
weak, and they will not yield easily; but 
if the House remembers that they have 
the cowardice of men without principles, 
and that their consciences can be reach- 
ed only by the whip of open party con- 
demnation and mention by name, it can 
shame and frighten them into some- 
thing that tariff-reformers can look at 
without loathing. 


HERETICAL FACTS. 
THIS year’s Presbyterian trial for heresy 
has been rather a dismal affair. Having 
only to traverse again the path made so 
plain in the Briggs case, and with a fore- 
gone conclusion confronting and dispirit- 
ing both prosecutor and accused, there 
has been little heart in the business. 
The actors in the case have moved 
about like men in a dumb show, 
and the public has found nothing 
enlivening in the spectacle. Neverthe- 


less, Prof. Smith,in his moriturus ad- 





dress, managed admirably to sum up the 
main significance of his trial when he 
said, alluding to the slight personal is 
sues involved, ‘* But to have a great 
church go inthe face of well-ascertained 
facts is not a small.thing.” 

In this, there can be no doubt, he put 
his finger on the main difference be 
tween the heresy of which the late Prof 
Robertson Smith and Prof. Briggs were 
found guilty, and of which Prof. Smith 
knew that he would be found guilty, and 
all the other forms of heresy known to 
the history of the church. These had todo 
with matters of pious opinion, or meta 
physical distinction, or ecclesiastical 
right and order; the new heresy turns 
on a question of fact. The combatants 
who took part in the Docetic controversy, 
or the Munothelite heresy, or the Arian 
dispute, were like ghosts fighting apps 
ritions, and could not be brought to the 
test of flesh-and-blood facts. So with 
most of the famous doctrinal controver 
sies of the later centuries: they have 
pitted theory against theory and wire 
drawn distinction against wiredrawn 
distinction, with no exit except in the 
brute decisions of the ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
mob,”’ as Dean Stanley used to call the 
clergymen who rushed up to Convocation 
from all over England to condemn books 
they had not read. But the great heresy 
whichthe Presbyterians of Scotland and 
America have invented is that of ac 
cepting a body of well ascertained fact 

That is tosay, the specialists of chief 
renown the world over who have given 
most study to the matter, are now 
agreed that the traditional conception 
of the history and institutions and lite- 
rature of Israel is utterly misleading 
and wrong-headed. For this agreement 
a consensus of learned and pious names 
can be adduced which, in the case of 
any other question of historical fact, 
would be regarded by all as overwhelm 
ing and conclusive. It is so regarded by 
all except the Presbyterians of Scotland 
and the United States—indeed, it is 
doubtless an injustice longer to except 
the Scottish Church, as it has shown 
marked liberalism of late years and re 
fused to depose other professors un- 
der substantially the same charges as 
those brought against Prof. Robertson 
Smith. Thus we have the situation 
that what the universities of Europe 
unanimously declare to be a fact, what 
a professor or a clergyman can hold and 
teach with impunity in Great Britain, 
or in the Episcopal or Congregational, 
probably in the Methodist or Baptist, 
and certainly in the Unitarian and Uni 
versalist churches in this country—that 
the Presbyterian Church asserts to be 
heresy, and if it is a fact, so much the 
worse for it. 

A case which can be so stated does 
not require arguing; but some of the 
bearings of it are worth mention. It 
shows afresh the immense power of what 
Browning calls ‘‘ the instinctive the- 
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orizing’”’ ‘‘whence the fact looks to the 
eye as the eye likes the look.”’ A college 
professor used to say to his classes: 
“Talk about the irresistible power of 
mathematical demonstration: why, if 
personal interest or ‘prejudice were in- 
volved, you would find plenty of people 
to deny that the sum of all the angles 
upon a perpendicular was equal to two 
right angles.’”” Who can doubt this that 
has witnessed the ability of thousands of 
bimetallists to assert passionately that 
62—129? It is only a special application 
of this principle of human nature that is 
now at the root of the Presbyterian trou- 
ble. In religious matters there have 
always been more opportunities for its 
display than elsewhere; and that is the 
only reason one is more struck with 
them there than elsewhere. M. Oppert 
was lately telling of a lecture he gave in 
Glasgow many years ago on the relation 
of the Biblical record to the Assyrian 
monuments. He began by saying that he 
had found many confirmations of the 
Scriptural history in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, whereat the audience cheered 
vociferously. Then he added that in some 
cases the monuments contradicted the 
Bible. Such a chill and silence fell upon 
the auditory at this that the deft 
Frenchman saw that something must be 
done, and so hastened to remark, ‘‘ That 
shows how mistaken the monuments 
sometimes are’’; which called out re- 
newed applause and set all straight 
again. 

Another thing which this new heresy 
of fact illustrates is the futility of that 
favorite device of certain theologians 
which consists in marking off the hu- 
man mind and human studies into sepa- 
rate compartments which have nothing 
to do with each other. This has been a 
rather clever use on their part of the 
modern specialization of learning. ‘‘Very 
well,’”’ they have said, ‘‘ we agree to 
take the word of aspecialist in medicine 
or engineering or finance, but you must 
also take our word as specialists in the- 
ology.’’ And so they have been quite 
willing to go along on this theory of the 
fragmentary nature of truth, and have 
professed to be eager to work tolerantly 
by the side of the scientist, provided a 
high fence divided them and neither 
would look over to see how the other 
was getting along. But the practical 
working of this kind of gardening has 
not been happy. The theologian has 
looked over the scientist’s fence and 
said, ‘‘ See here, you must not let that 
tree of evolution grow so high, for it’s 
killing some of my best crops’’; and the 
scientist, in his turn, has been compel- 
led to protest against the way the theo- 
logian has let his vine of the creative 
week run all over the scientist’s lot, so 
that the latter could not work his soil at 
all without cutting it up by the roots. 
And finally, this scientific reconstruction 
of sacred history and literature has 
knocked the dividing fence entirely 
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down, and is forcing the theologians to 
decide whether theology is to accept the 
fact, and all facts, and so strive to be 
worthy of its old name, ‘‘ The Queen of 
all the Sciences,’’ or to shrink into nar- 
rower and narrower compass and help- 
lessness. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT ARGOS. 


ATHENS, May 4, 1894. 


AMONG the noteworthy changes in the aspect 
of Greece which have been wrought in the last 
few years there is one group or class which 
appeals especially to the student of classical 
life, namely, those which have resulted from 
the unusual activity in excavating ancient 
sites in various parts of the country. This ac- 
tivity, the results of which will always remain 
a brilliant memorial of the present adminis- 
tration of the Department of Antiquities, is 
due, both directly and indirectly, to the ener- 
getic and liberal spirit in which that depart- 
ment is now conducted—directly, because the 
Greeks themselves, both the Government and 
their Archeological Society, are doing much 


more than they used to, and indirectly because- 


the foreign schools here are allowed almost un- 
limited privileges for excavating. Thanks to 
the liberality of the Government in such mat- 
ters, each school has now its site, or group of 
sites, where it has the exclusive right to dig, and 
where it can work without interference from 
the authorities, the only precaution taken be- 
ing that of keeping an official superintendent 
on the spot to watch the excavations. Permis- 
sion to export any of the objects found is still 
rigidly withheld, but if the ‘‘ finds ” continue 
to accumulate in the museums as they have 
been doing in recent years, there is reason to 
hope that this reservation will be somewhat 
relaxed, 

The schools have been quick to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities thus offered, and 
this combined activity of Greeks and foreign- 
ers has revealed the secrets of many a site 
which, a generation ago, was little more than 
aname and a cluster of associations. Each 
one of these might well form the subject of a 
letter, but I should like to give some account 
of that which has the most interest for Ameri- 
cans, and of which we have more reason to be 
proud than perhaps is realized at home. I 
mean the exploration of the site of the great 
sanctuary of Hera in Argolis, which, as the 
readers of the Nation know, has been conduct- 
ed for three years by members of our School 
at Athens under the direction of Dr. Wald- 
stein. I had the good fortune to spend three 
days there, just before the close of this sea- 
son’s work, and am sure that any member of 
the Archeological Institute of America would 
have felt as well pleased as I did at the man- 
ner in which the Institute’s appropriation has 
been expended, not only as regards the value 
of the discoveries, but in the careful and intel- 
ligent handling of the soil, with a view to not- 
ing every bit of evidence it afforded on ques- 
tions which mightarise. If the younger mem- 
bers of the School lack the preliminary ar- 
cheological training which always places our 
students at a disadvantage in comparison with 
those who come here from other countries, 
they have, on the other hand, the advantage 
of being Yankees, and therefore easily adapta- 
ble under proper instruction. It does not take 
them long to learn what is expected of them 
in superintending excavations, and conse- 
quently this part of the work, which is all 





that has been attempted as yet, will stand com- 
parison with any that has been done. 

The site of the Heraion is literally one of the 
most commanding that could be thought of for 
a temple. No one who has crossed the plain of 
Argos can ever forget the beauty of that coun- 
try. More level than Attica, its appearance is 
also more restful. There is hardly a mound to 
break its surface until one reaches the foot- 
hills of the mountains which surround it, ex- 
cept where the sea makes its crescent on the 
south. Almost hidden in the northwest corner 
stands the citadel of Mykenz, commanding 
the whole district without being itself conspi- 
cuous. To the east of this runs a wall of low 
mountains, which forms the northern boun- 
dary of the plain. One of these, Eubcea, stands 
out a little more prominently than the others. 
The long, sweeping curve of its slope is broken 
near the base by a small crest or ridge, into 
which it rises just before it joins the plain, 
and this crest was chosen as the site for the 
temple of Hera. 

The original temple was placed not upon the 
summit of this crest, but upon the upper part 
of the southern slope, where a platform or ter- 
race was constructed for it, and here it must 
have formed a conspicuous object from every 
quarter of the plain. The huge rectangular 
blocks of which the retaining wall of this plat- 
form was built were for years the only land- 
mark of the site until, in 1852, Rangabé exca- 
vated sufticiently to locate the position of the 
late temple, of which I shall speak presently. 
The platform itself was buried to a consider- 
able depth under accumulated soil until the 
present exavations laid it bare and determined 
its limits. It is paved with polygonal blocks, 
and measures about 148 feet in length by 115 
feet in breadth. Its situation, in reference to 
the other buildings of the sanctuary, is shown 
on the plan which accompanies the twelfth an- 
nual report of the School, issued this spring. 
Unfortunately, very slight remains of the tem- 
ple were found, a circumstance easily account- 
ed for by the probability that, above the base- 
line, it was constructed of clay and wood, like 
the temple of Hera at Olympia. Even the 
columns have disappeared, and the only un- 
questionable remnant on the site is a portion 
of one low wall, on the top of which the circles 
traced in the stone to indicate the size and po- 
sition of several of the columns are still clear- 
ly visible. This bit of wall is much more pri- 
mitive than those of the Olympian Herai- 
on, and bespeaks a decidedly earlier date 
for this temple, which may therefore be the 
oldest Greek temple that we know. Possibly 
there may be other data concerning it among 
the débris of the excavations in other parts of 
the hill, but this is a mattér for an expert ar- 
chitect to determine. The pavement of the 
platform is in remarkably good preservation. 
Above it, and separated by a thin layer of 
earth, was a concrete flooring, several patches 
of which are left. Some of these are blacken- 
ed by fire, presumably the conflagration of 
which Thucydides speaks, by which the temple 
was destroyed in 423 B. c. 

Of the later and more famous temple the re- 
mains are much more satisfactory. The Greek 
prejudice against erecting a new temple upon 
the site of an old one is well illustrated here. 
Instead of utilizing the old platform, which 


was perfectly able to hold it, a second terrace ° 


was constructed below it, also on the southern 
slope and overlooking the plain. I say a se- 
cond terrace, yet it would be more correct to 
speak of this as the third, there being a smaller 
one between the two, upon which numerous 
remains of early houses have been found. 
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These are described by Dr. Waldstein in the 
report to which I have alluded. As he sug- 
gests, they probably had some connection with 
the service of the older temple, and were pos- 
sibly the dwellings of the priestesses. The ex- 
cavation of the later terrace is a remarkably 
clean piece of work, and reflects great credit 
on those who had to do with it. Every answer 
which the place still had to give as to the cha- 
racter and details of the new temple and its 
immediate surroundings, the student finds 
here, readily at hand. On this terrace there 
is nothing more to be uncovered, and evidently 
no fragment that could have been of the 
slightest importance has been thrown away. 
If it is lost, the manner in which the site has 
been unearthed is sufficient evidence that it 
was lost before the excavations were begun. 
What actually remains in sifu is the walls of 
the foundations, several courses high, inelud- 
ing those of the peripteros and the interior, 
and that of the steps or incline by which the 
temple was entered. These foundation walls 
are not preserved up to the level of the floor; 
and from the manner in which they were left 
it is evident that they—and probably other 
portions of the temple—were not destroyed by 
nature or by violence, but carried away, block 
by block. There is reason to believe, therefore, 
that the careful examination, by an archi- 
tect, of the towns in the plain might result in 
the discovery of important members built into 
medieval or later structures. On and near 
the terrace are sufficient fragments to give the 
general indications of thé proportions and 
style of the temple, though here again it is 
surprising that there are not more. I believe 
that only three fragments of capitals have 
been unearthed, and scarcely any of the col- 
umns themselves. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of blocks of the upper members have been 
found, and these show that both the triglyphs 
and the background of the pediments were of 
black marble. 

The retaining wall which separated the ter- 
race of the later temple from that above it, 
formed the back of a long stoa or portico, in 
front of which votive statues and stelai were 
erected. The bases and grooves showing 
where these stood are numerous, but, beyond 
a few inscriptions, nothing of the works them- 
selves remains. 

Below the new temple is a fourth terrace, 
which seems to have been occupied for the great- 
er part, if not the whole, of its length by another 
portico, only a portion of which has yet been 
uncovered. The greater part of the working 
force has been concentrated upon this site dur- 
ing the present season, partly because it seems 
to have been one of the principal buildings of 
the sanctuary, and might be expected to con- 
tain inscriptions other monuments of im- 
portance, and partly because Dr. Waldstein 
hoped that in the enormous mass of earth un- 
der which its remains are buried he might find 
sculptures or other valuable objects, thrown 
over from the terrace of the temple. Some 
fragments of metopes have already been found 
here, and quantities of terracotta fragments. 
But not more than half of the portico had 
been uncovered when the work had to be 
brought to a close, and we cannot say what 
may yet be waiting to be brought to light. 

I have spoken of only the most important 
buildings which have thus far been unearthed, 
but there are others, partially disclosed this 
year, which promise to be no less interesting, 
some of them being undoubtedly within the 
sacred enclosure, and therefore directly con- 
nected with the sanctuary. As the plans of these 
are more or less complicated, a description 
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would be confusing without thé aid of diagrams, 
and for these we must wait until new drawings 
of the site have been prepared. From this slight 
account, however, it will be seen that the ar- 
chitectural discoveries are not the least im- 
portant that have been made here. They are 
in fact much more extensive than I had ex- 
pected to find them, and well deserve to be 
carefully worked up. 

Of the sculptures the now famous Hera head 
still remains the most beautiful and the most 
interesting. Of this and the other fragments, 
which are now familiar in America through 
casts and photographs, I need not speak. This 
year, besides the fragments found on the low 
est terrace, several have been brought to light 
elsewhere, among them the head of a youth, 
which bears a close resemblance to the female 
head found by Rangabés on this site. This year, 
as before, the fragments of decorated pottery 
discovered are almost countless. Combined 
they form one of the most remarkable finds of 
this nature ever made in Greece. By far the 
larger part are of the early styles, Mykenwan, 
Dipylon, and, most of all, the so-called ** proto 
Corinthian,” upon the history of which they 
bid fair to throw new light. The labor of 
classifying these will be long and trying, but 
it will give our School one of the best opportu- 
nities that could have been desired for publish 
ing new and valuable material. 

Speaking of pottery, I cannot pass over a 
most interesting discovery which took place 
while I was at the excavation—that of a ** bee 
hive” tomb of the Mykenz type, which appa- 
rently had never been opened since the last body 
was placed in it. The excitement of watching 
an event like this cannot be described, and it is 
felt by the workmen no less than by those who 
are superintending them. First of all, the dis 
covery that there is a tomb, a discovery possi 
ble only to the expert digger (in this case a 
workman) whose practised eye detects in the 
slight depression of the soil the fact which 
another would pass over without suspecting 
Then the beginning of work with the pick and 
spade. Slowly the truth comes to light; the 
tomb was roughly hewn in the soft rock, and, 
the top having fallen in, the vault or chamber 
is filled to the surface with a solid mass of 
earth. Gradually its concave walls show them 
selves, and then the two or three men who can 
work inside the hole proceed, as carefully as 
their impatience will allow, to clear the inte 
rior down to the level where they may expect 
to find something. After a time—and a long 
time it seemed—the first indication comes; the 
fragment of a human bone is struck. Now the 
pick and spade stop, the men get down on thei! 
knees and scratch the earth with their knives, 
working as delicately as Italians. Presently 
one of them utters an exclamation—the first 
vase has been found. It is a decorated speci- 
men intact, and shows that there is hope for 
more. In this way the work continued for two 
days, at the end of which the tomb and its 
dromos, or entrance-passage, bad been cleared 
out. The tomb measured about ten feet in 
diameter and the same in height. It contained 
no less than fifty-two specimens of prehistoric 
pottery, most of them fine examples of the 
Mykenz and Ialysos types, with the decora- 
tions upon them quite fresh and brilliant. Of 
these, forty-eight were vases, three were idols, 
and one was a little chair or throne for an idol, 
about six inches tall, and gavly painted. There 
was no metal of any kind. 

This tomb was about a half. mile to the north 
west of the temple, near the path to Mykenz 
Another was found the day following, much 
nearer the Heraion. It was empty, but its ex- 
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istence proved that the first was not an isolated 
‘ohably there are many others in 


grave, and pt 
hood, as the workmen believe. If 


the neigh 
so, there may be still another chapter to be 
written on the history and worship of the old 
temple near which they were made, What 
was their relation to it 

L hope that this and the other discoveries | 
have described may cause those who are inte 
rested in these matters to share the regret I 
felt when | beard that it Was pot the intention 
of the managing committee of the School to 
continue these excavations after this year. It 
was, as | know, the expectation that the work 
could be completed with the present season 
This, in spite of prophe ies, has been in poss 
ble, as an examination of the place shows. It 
is asafe maxim for all work of this kind that 
you cannot tell what is in a hole until you 
have dug it; and, in the present case, the more 
that has been dug the more there has been to 
lig. Aside from the question of these newly 
discovered tombs, which bid fair to be of ex 
ceptional importance, the site of the Hera 
itself cannot be considered properly excavated 
until the line of the peribolos wall has been ce 
termined and every building or monument 


within it laid bare. Its entrance is still to be 
discovered and the approaches by which th 
different terraces were reached. Two hundred 


and fifty men have been emploved this vear 
and an average of five members of the Schoo 


have superintended the work and taken charge 


of the things found This is as large a force as 
‘an be advantageously employed, vet it is my 
Linpression that more than one season will still 


be necessary before the work can properly be 
considered as tinished. It would be unfortu 
nate if the results of these excavations were to 


remain unpublished, vet it would seem a waste 





alike of energy and money if what we are to 
regard as a final publeation were prepared 
with a large part of the site still buried. There 
f the interest of our Ss 1, and for the 
sake of those who have carried on t 


be work ad 
mirably thus far, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that the committee will find it possible to al 
low the excavations to continue until they are 
really completed, and then to publish the re 
sults in the manner they deserve 


EDWARD ROBINSON 


ILE DE FRANCE AND PICARDY.—III 
Lonpon, April, 184 

Covcy-La-VILLE, down in the plain, by the 
side of the fishy little Lette, was a small 
Roman farming village as early as the end of 
the third century; but Coucy le-Chiteau was 
not founded on the heights, which were then no 
loubt heavily wooded, till six hundred years 
later, when an archbishop of Reims, seeing his 
bishopric invaded by the Normans, built a 
tower and gave it toa vassal to guard. The 
place and the man were well chosen. <A pro- 
montory rises abruptly two hundred feet, do 
minating the plain, and giving a view of every 
ne that passes through the valley for leagues 
around, from the hill of Laon to the forest of 
Compiegne. And the man was the first known 
to history of a strong, fierce stock, Eudes de 
Coucy. Three hundred years more passed, and 
the house of Coucy, always at war with some 
one and as often as not with the sovereign, 
prospered till its head was Seigneur d’ Assis, 
de Marle, de la Fére, de Folembray, de Mont- 
mirail, d’Oisy, de Crévecceur, de la Ferté- 
Ancoul et de la Ferté-Gaucher, Vicomte de 
Meaux, Chitelain de Cambrai, father-in-law of 
a King of Scotland and brother-in-law of the 
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Emperor OthoIV. Feudalism, which had long 
been supreme in France and had gone near to 
leave the King little more than the power of a 
great noble, had just entered on the struggle 
with royalty in which it was to succumb, when 
Enguerrand III. de Coucy, descendant of a 
race of robber-barons, himself at once a robber 
and practically another king, cherishing hopes 
(in spite of his proud motto: ‘‘ Roy ne suys, ne 
prince, ne duc, ne comte aussy; je suys le sire 
de Coucy”) of seizing the royal name and 
power—in which, indeed, he would have suc- 
ceeded had not Queen Blanche bought off his 
ally, the Count of Champagne—built this castle 
to replace one that Louis VI. had burnt. Per- 
haps he intended it'as an answer to the menace 
offered to the whole nobility by the great don- 
jon of the Louvre, which Philip Augustus had 
completed a decade before. 

The Sire’s tower has lasted longer than the 
King’s, but not the power of his race, for the 
castle of the vassal was dismantled by the 
minister of a king, while the donjon of the 
king was torn down not by a noble but by a 
greater king. Yet Enguerrand’s keep was 
twice as high and twice as broad and its walls 
twice as thick as the donjon of Philip Augus- 
tus. The greatest towers known, says Viollet- 
le-Duc, are but spindles in comparison with it. 
A hundred and three feet in diameter, a hun- 
dred and sixty-two feet high, with walls twen- 
ty-seven feet through, it was built to resist the 
worst attacks that its founder could conceive 
of. And such was the energy of the man that 
this immense mass, with its four subordinate 
towers, each as great as an ordinary donjon, 
and its lofty surrounding walls and its elabo- 
rate underground constructions, was only five 
years in building, from 1225 to 1230. 

The keep was far from being the whole of 
the fortress. Before the besieger could get to 
that inner stronghold he must, if he selected 
the postern to attack, cross the first draw- 
bridge and break through the gateof the outer 
wall, fight his way along the narrow path that 
led to the postern of the inner wall, the che- 
mise, exposed all the time to missiles hurled at 
him from the loopholes and embrasures of a 
flanking tower and of the chemise itself, break 
down a double postern gate barred by heavy 
beams let into holes in the wall, cut through a 
portcullis, and, after all, find himself only in 
the moat between the wall and the tower. 
What chance would he have of battering down 
or picking his way through its solid walls 
while the garrison was pouring down boiling 
pitch upon him and dropping great stones 
from battlements 160 feet above him? Nor 
could he hope to reduce the fortress by famine. 
A spring within the donjon gave a plentiful 
water supply. The cellars stored the pro- 
visions of a garrison of a thousand men for a 
year, a time long enough to tire out most me- 
dizeval besiegers. Besides this, it is said that 
there was a passage under ground, six miles 
long, by which supplies and fresh men could be 
secretly brought in, or a sally be made with 
fatal effect upon the enemy’s rear. 

The donjon itself is so built as to bring 


‘ everything under the eye or within reach of 


the voice of the master. The narrow winding 
stairway made in the thickness of the wall 
stops with each story; whoever went higher 
must be seen by the guards as he crossed the 
hall to the opposite side where the stairs begin 
again. There is no other passage for man. 
Provisions and munitions could be raised by a 
lift running up the centre of the tower through 
holes pierced in the middle of each vault. The 
counterweight descended in a dry well at the 
side, as deep as the tower is high. These lift 





holes let not only goods pass, but also the com- 
mands of the master, which must often have 
resounded rudely through the vaulted cham- 
bers. The lift was, in fact, a huge speaking- 
trumpet befitting the stature of the man, one 
of whose ancestors is said to have been nine 
feet tall. Enguerrand kept with him fifty 
knights, which implies a garrison of five hun- 
dred men. They must have been picked like 
the grenadiers of Frederic the Great's father. 
The castle is built for giants; the steps are all 
high, and the battlements and seats were not 
meant for men of ordinary stature. Secure in 
his strength and his control over his followers, 
Enguerrand did not resort to those tricks 
which are common in Norman military archi- 
tecture, where it is evident that the barons 
feared the treachery of their own men as much 
as the force of the besiegers, and provided 
means for defending themselves alike against 
a victorious enemy and a revolted garrison. 

Coucy is less known to Parisians than Pierre- 
fonds. It is less accessible; it has not the ad- 
vantage of being near an imperial pleasure- 
seat, where the city man can stay at an ele- 
gant hotel, walk in a park as fine as Versailles, 
and drive out to the chateau through a beauti- 
ful forest apt for picnics in summer; it has not 
been restored by the most famous French archi- 
tect; it is not fresh, comfortable, complete; it 
is only a ruin. For that very reason we en- 
joyed it the more. Pierrefonds is scenic, like 
a fine representation at the opera—interesting, 
but not real life; it does not move one nor 
carry him back to the past as do the solid 
tower ani the crumbling walls of Coucy; it is 
a marvellous imitation of the antique, but 
Coucy is the antique itself. 

For the first three hundred years of its exist- 
ence Coucy was a danger to all the surround- 
ing country and to the King in Paris. Maza- 
rin wisely ordered it to be blown up, but his 
powder barrels that destroyed the smaller 
towers, could only crack, not throw down, the 
massive walls of the keep. Although the 
Cardinal had ordered the whole to be razed to 
the ground so that men should cultivate their 
fields on its site, his engineer abandoned the 
attempt, contenting himself with the destruc- 
tion of the vaulted floors, and with burning 
what little there was to burn, so that the don- 
jon is now an empty shell. But the inhabi- 
tants of the town for three centuries did their 
part to complete the destruction by using the 
ruins as a stone quarry whenever they wanted 
to build a house. 

_The chateau was made for a stronghold sim- 
ply. But, as feudal manners softened, the arts 
were called in to render existence more en- 
durable. After a time the castle had its wall 
paintings and its carvings, of which something 
is still to be seen, and no doubt its tapestries. 
There was a Salle des Preux and moreover a 
Salle des Preuses, whose statues in demi-relief 
adorned the great chimney-piece. But in its 
first estate it must have been a sad dwelling, 
to our ideas. One speculates on the mental 
condition of the inhabitants of these jails. 
What did the lord and lady think of? The 
men probably of nothing profound. Their wo- 
mankind, in the abundant leisure of a life de- 
void of distraction, if they could not satisfy 
themselves with domestic cares, must have 
died of ennui or given themselves up to mysti- 
cigm, according to their natures. 

The first sight of the still perfect fortifica- 
tion of the town itself, as one sees it from the 
western railway station (the ‘‘ halte”), skirting 
the edge of the steep hill and ending on the 
left with the chateau, easily carries the imagi- 
nation back to the feudal times when the Sire 





would be sallying out to harry the lands of the 
Bishop of Laon or the Bishop of Noyon, or to 
intercept. a convoy of merchants, or to meet 
the army of his suzerain. The thought by 
contrast heightens the pleasant effect of the 
fields now peacefully stretching up the slope 
and tilled almost to the foot of the wall. In 
its town Coucy has a great advantage over its 
rival. The village of Pierrefonds is an almost 
modern watering-place; Coucy-le-Chateau is a 
mediseval town with less admixture of the new 
than any we saw, less even than Laon. It 
is well, if one has time, after exploring its ir- 
regular streets, where everything is strange, 
admiring the half-effaced carvings on the por- 
tal of the church, and finally going minutely 
through the ruins of the castle with the guide, 
who. unlike most of his detestable race, does 
not hurry the lingering traveller—it is well to 
go out of the town between the two great tow- 
ers of the Porte de Laon and scramble down 
the hill to the hamlet of Coucy-la-Ville, where 
is an odd little church with a curiously deco- 
rated tower, built a century later than the 
chateau, during the English occupation. The 
English, by the way, met with no opposition 
from the Coucy of the time, who was faithful 
to the anti-royal policy of his family. C. R. 


Correspondence. 


THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: Mr. Waldstein’s letter on the Parthenon 
frieze, published in your issue of May 3, calls 
for an answer from me, and deserves a sharp 
one. I will nevertheless confine myself to the 
criticism of your correspondent’s assertions as 
far as they are directed against my own. 

Mr. Waldstein has initiated a startling 
method. He begins by proclaiming, urbi et 
orbi, some wonderful discovery; when other 
people interfere to express a doubt, he bids 
them be silent; then he discovers himself that 
his discovery is worth nothing, and wants to 
be credited for the second achievement as 
highly as for the first one. There is such a 
deal of unscientific naiveté in this process that 
serious archeologists might abstain from trou- 
bling themselves and others about it. Indeed, 
I have, for some time past, left Mr. Waldstein 
and his contradictions to their fate; but as he 
seems now to require a new warning, he will 
get it: ecco servito. 

In his ‘Essays on the Art of Pheidias,’ pub- 
lished in 1885, Mr. Waldstein stated that the 
terracotta plaques reproducing parts of the 
Parthenon frieze were probably the original 
clay models made by Pheidias. ‘‘If the mo- 
dels of Pheidias were valued and kept by the 
Geeeks, it is most likely that upon the dissolu- 
tion of Greek independence . . such port- 
able remains would have been taken to 
Rome” (p. 238). Ina diffuse note annexed to 
the same chapter of his almost unreadable 
work, Mr. Waldstein acknowledged (or dis- 
covered, if he prefers) that the terracottas 
might be forgeries, but he concluded (p. 265): 
‘The view which to my own mind presents 
the fewest serious difficulties, is that the 
plaques are genuine antiques.” In his article 
‘: Pheidias,” in Baumeister’s Denkmdler, Mr. 
Waldstein published the Paris plaque, with 
the note (p. 1315): ‘‘ Die Platte wird von An- 
dern als verdichtig angesehen.” These words 
prove clearly that Mr. Waldstein disagreed on 
that point with the Andern, and thought the 
plaque to be genuine. 
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I reviewed Mr. Waldstein’s ‘ Essays’ in the 
Revue Critique (1886, i., p. 401). Your corre- 
spondent says, in his letter, that I made ‘‘a 
thoroughly unjustifiable attack upon another 
chapter of his [my] book.” My attack was, 
on the contrary, perfectly justified. Mr. Wald- 
stein had found that a head in the Louvre, 
purchased in 1882, belonged to a metope of the 
Parthenon, and he wrote a paper on the sub- 
ject in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1882. 
Meanwhile, in the Bulletin de la Société des 
Antiquaires a notice had appeared to the effect 
that the head in question had been recognized 
by the authorities in the Louvre as belonging 
to the Parthenon sculptures before Mr. Wald- 
stein could have seen it (cf. Revue des Revues, 
viii., p. 203.) Reprinting bis paper in 1885, Mr. 
Waldstein ought to have known that chapter 
of the “literature” of his subject. I reproached 
him, very gently, with having ignored it; that 
is what Mr. Waldstein calls a ‘‘ thoroughly un- 
justifiable attack.” Inthe same article, Iam 
said by Mr. Waldstein to have ‘‘ stated in de- 
cided terms that the terracotta plaques 
were not genuine.” ‘This statement,” con- 
tinues Mr. Waldstein, ‘‘ rested entirely upon 
his ownauthority.” That is perfectly true; I 
did not want anybody else’s authority to write 
as I did (p. 404): 

‘*Les esquisses de Phidias sont un pur 
roman. M. Waldstein a eu le tort trés grave de 
publier les deux essais tels qu’il les avait écrits 
dans Venthousiasme de sa découverte, quitte 
a reléguer des objections écrasantes dans une 
longue note en petits caractéres que bien des 
gens pourront négliger de lire. . . . De 
toutes les catégories d’objets antiques, aucune 
nest plus aisée a contrefaire que les terres- 
cuites. . . . J’ai examiné avec le plus grand 
soin la plaque du Louvre, qui peut vraiment 
donner le change aux plus experts; mais 
quand le moule est fourni par la réduction 
mathématique d’un chef-d’ceuvre, quand la 
terre est ia méme que celle des anciennes 
terres-cuites italiennes, comment veut-on 
qye le travail du faussaire laisse des vestiges 
apparents ?” 

Now, Mr. Waldstein writes just the same 
thing, but credits his ‘‘own experience of 
ancient terracottas,” which I have hitherto 
heard nothing of, with the revelation of that 
important piece of truth! 

I have been repeatedly obliged, when dealing 
with Mr. Waldstein’s works, to reproach him 
with writing phrases which have no meaning 
whatever. Mr. Cecil Torr, in the Classical 
Review (1889, p. 420), has gone a step further, 
and declared squarely that Mr. Waldstein’s ca- 
talogue of the Fitzwilliam contained much 
**nonsense.” I must say just the same of the 
following pbrase in his letter: “If these 
plaques are forged reproductions of the Par- 
thenon frieze itself, the recognition of their 
Pheidiac character, even in their mutilated 
condition, strongly proves the correctness of 
this method of observation.” Sunt verba et 
voces. Nobody ever heard of a ‘‘ method” 
consisting in detecting that a reduced copy of 
the Venus of Melos resembles the Venus of Me- 
los. I boldly assert that no archeologist or 
even philologist will ever get an appearance of 
common sense out of that sentence. 

But to return to the plaques. In 1889, the 
discovery of the head of Iris, belonging to 
the Parthenon frieze, brought a new argument 
to bear against their genuineness. I expected 
that Mr. Waldstein would confess that I was 
right, and that the controversy would pass ad 
acta. Instead of that, he triumphed once 
more in the excellence of his *‘ method,” and 
added emphatically : ‘It is by such discoveries 
that this question will finally be decided, and 
not by mere assertions on the part of those 
who have not carefully studied all the points, 





and have in no way contributed by unwar- 
rantable expression of opinion to the settling 
of the problem.” Whereupon | replied (Recue 
Archéologique, 1889, ii, p. 9%); * Voila une 
pierre dans mon jardin, ot je la ramasse avec 
beaucoup d’indifférence. Obligé d’a- 
vouer que j'avais raison, M. Waldstein essaie 
de faire croire qu'il s’est éclairé lui-méme, et 
que mes objections ne lui ont rien appris du 
tout.” Il remember having erased from my 
proof-sheets a rather too frank qualification 
of Mr. Waldstein’s dealing on that occasion. 

At the beginning of the present year, Furt- 
waengler, in his *‘ Meisterwerke,’ pronounced 
Mr. Waldstein’s plaques to be genuine, refer- 
ring them to a set of copies made in the time 
of Augustus, which is at least not as absurd as 
Mr. Waldstein’s own hypothesis was. But, in 
the meantime, Mr. Waldstein has collected 
other arguments against their genuineness, and 
he now enters a protest against Furtwaengler's 
“violent assurance” in vindicating it! Furt- 
waengler, indeed, is very fond of bold asser- 
tions, and they often enough have brought 
him into trouble; but he is a great archwolo- 
gist, the greatest of our age after Brunp, a 
man who 1s capable of holding a personal opi- 
nion, not a vacillating dilettante in archw»o- 
logy. His method does not consist in asserting 
on one page and denying on the next, as Mr. 
Waldstein has done not only in the case of the 
plaques, but in the farcical controversy about 
the Eretrian tomb. I think Furtwaengler is 
wrong in believing the plaques to be genuine, 
and I maintain against him, as I did against 
the author of the ‘ Essays,’ that they are Ita 
lian forgeries made in this century. On the 
other hand, I can perfectly conceive that a 
man of sucha high scientific standing should 
have got irritated by the pedantic flimsiness 
of a so-called ** method,” and I easily pardon 
him for having spoken of Mr. Waldstein, in 
his immortal ‘ Meisterwerke,’ more harshly 
than French politeness ever allowed me to do 
(see ‘ Meisterwerke,’ p. 229). 

SALOMON REINACH. 


Musée DE St.-GERMAIN, May 19, 18M. 





SAMBO AND SANCHO. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NaTION: 

Sirk: Some weeks since you called attention 
to a supposed misprint in one of Mr. Lowell's 
Letters (vol. ii., p. 301). Writing in November, 
1885, he said, as printed, ‘*‘ Aren't the enchant- 
ers as active as ever? Haven't they resusci- 
tated Sambo in a shape as descomunal as ever 
after we had dismounted him once and for 
all?” A few lines before, Mr. Lowell had re- 
ferred to Don Quixote, and you suggested that 
‘*Sambo” was a misprint for **Sancho.” The 
suggestion had an aspect of plausibility. But 
Mr. Lowell wrote “Sambo”; the word in his 
autograph letter is so distinct as to admit of no 
question. 

Isuspect that he was thinking of the ** bloody 
shirt” incantations of some Northern politi- 
cians, and of the resuscitation of Sambo in the 
descomunal shape of a voter led by Mahone. 

Iam, very truly yours, C. E. Norton. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 28, 1804. 


SIR H. PARKES’S BIOGRAPHERS. 
To THE Epitor or THE Nation: 

Sir: The very just as well as very thorough 
review of the Life of Sir Harry Parkes in your 
last issue may be supplemented, if you will per- 
mit, by a reference to one of the biographers’ 


anti-Americanism. This is at times rabid, 
amusing, and provocative of absurd inaccura 
cy. For example, in the table of contents is a 
line, ** American butchers as professers, | 

306." On that page the biographer says 

“It might be supposed that this (Mr. John 
A. Bingbam’'s] prejudice against British sub 
jects and the British minister arose out of 
some scathing comments upon American 
teachers in the employment of the Japanese 
Government.” 

Now, it happens that most of the American 
teachers in Tokio in ISTS were graduates of 
West Point, Annapolis, or schools and colleges 
in the United States, while those of British 
origin were from the counter, the shambles, o1 
the forecastle The worthy butcher against 
whom Japanese pride revolted, Was an English 
gentleman who, at last accounts, still plied his 
honorable trade at Kobe. Why a butcher was 
any the less fit instructor for Japanese youth 
than a tinsmith or common sailor was the 
wonder of the writer of the articles on * Pitu 
cation in Japan ” published in the Japan Mav 
of 1873. The * scathing comments,” while not 
consciously directed against any one nationali 
ty, necessarily concerned most that which was 
numerically in the majority the British. Two 
separate translations of these articles into 
Japanese were carefully pondered by the of 
ficers in the Department of Education, and 
henceforth the iustructors in the higher Gov 
ernment schools were appointed from duly 
accredited graduates of the universities of 
Europe and America 

THE AUTHOR OF * EptUcaTIoN IN JAPAN 


ItHaca, N. Y., May U6, inva 


THE NATIONAL PARK IN THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation 
Sir: Permit me, as one of the residents of 
the State of Washington, to thank you for the 
valuable support you are giving to the bill for 
the establishment of a National Park in this 
State, and to quote a portion of a report made 
by Mr. E. O. Schwager], superintendent of the 
Seattle Parks, to the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners concerning the beauty of the region in 
cluded in this proposed National Park, and the 
danger of delay in the consummation of the 
project. Mr. Schwager! says 


‘The natural beauty of this reservation is 
indeed wonderful. Its numerous streams, cas 
cades, torrents, and waterfalls, amid solid walls 
of rugged rocks and verdure, have no equal 
anywhere. The symmetrical and charming 
beauty of the characteristic trees, crowning 
and dressing the tops of ridges, hills and 
mounds with their varied undérgrowths, con- 
stitute unequalled natural groves, clusters, and 
groups. Those trees, by reason of their alti 
tude, have made very slow and very short an 
nual growths, and thus have become extremely 
dense and compact in their foliage and twigs. 
Their resinous nature, as also the miniature 
moss forming upon them, makes them extreme- 
ly inflammable. This fact induced some visi- 
tors, as reported by settlers and guides, to set 
fire to them, merely to enjoy a momentary 
rocket conflagration, and thus many an invalu- 
able forest gem has been killed and the beauti 
ful park scenery of Paradise Valley irreparably 
marred and injured, while others have ruthless- 
ly cut down live trees for their camp-fire wood. 
In a short time, if such vandalism is not 
peremptorily stopped, one of the (if not the) 
most beautiful natural parks in the United 
States will have been ruined beyond repara- 
tion. It is also true that this natural park pos- 
sesses but little game—a few mountain goats, 
very few of the rare white grouse, the * whis- 
tling pigs, and some few timid bears. These 
inoffensive animals are being hunted down and 
will soon be exterminated, but should by all 
means be encouraged to live, increase, and re- 








main the live feature of so wonderfully beauti- 
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ful and interesting a National Park. It is 
earnestly recommended that your honorable 
body make known this lamentable and danger- 
ous condition of things in this valuable and 
important National Park reservation to the 
honorable Secretary of the Interior, for him to 
recommend such measures or steps as in the 
premises seem to him needful.” 


The foregoing quotation shows the urgent 
need of the passage of the bill. 

Yours truly, GEORGE H. PRESTON. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, May 15, 1894. 











D. APPLETON & Co. are on the point of issuing 
by subscription ‘The United States of Ameri- 
ca,’ in the light of this country’s natural re- 
sources, industries, and commerce, and edu- 
cational, literary, and artistic performance; 
Prof. Shaler being the editor. 

D. Van Nostrand Co. have nearly ready 
‘Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal for 
Towns, Public Institutions and Isolated Houses,’ 
by Col. Geo. E. Waring, jr., and ‘New Roads 
and Road Laws in the United States,’ by Roy 
Stone. 

‘The Church and the Kingdom,’ two address- 
es by the Rev. Washington Gladden, will be 
published next month by the Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 

Macmillan & Co. announce ‘ Children’s Sing- 
ing-Games,’ edited by Alice B. Gomme and 
pictured in black and white by Winifred 
Smith. 

Roberts Bros. will shortly publish ‘The 
Dancing Faun,’ by Florence Farr; ‘ Keynotes,’ 
stories by George Egerton; and ‘ The Wedding 
Garment,’ a tale of the life to come, by Louis 
Pendleton. 

Lee & Shepard have in preparation a work 
on the esculent and poisonous qualities of 
mushrooms, by Capt. Julius A. Palmer, and 
‘The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle- 
Making, and Fish-Breeding,’ by John Har- 
rington Keene. 

Mr. F. 8S. Ellis has found time to turn Cax- 
ton’s prose ‘ Reynard the Fox’ into lively dog- 
gerel couplets (London: D. Nutt). He has not 
followed his original painfully, but has allow- 
ed himse}f considerable amplification of phrase, 
and has dexterously softened some incidents 
more acceptable to Caxton’s plain-spoken times 
than to our own day. The book is beautifully 
printed, and has a clever frontispiece and title- 
page by Walter Crane, who has also supplied 
attractive head-pieces for the chapters. Mr. 
Ellis’s brief Glossary ‘‘in vulpine verse” is 
amusing. We have no doubt the excellent old 
story will win many new friends in its latest 
dress. 

‘Selected Letters of Mendelssohn’ is a new 
version, by W. F. Alexander, of thirty-three 
of the best letters of that composer (Macmil- 
lan). There is a short preface by Sir George 
Grove, who thinks that in the happy knack of 
expression ‘‘even Dean Stanley, the prince of 
letter-writers, hardly excels” Mendelssohn. 
Even if the reader should fail to agree with 
this flattering estimate, he will find in this 
brief collection some graphic descriptions of 
travel in Italy and Switzerland, and glimpses 
of musical life in Germany. In Mendelssohn’s 
day, travel in Italy was still by stage coach. 
In going from Rome to Naples, he writes: 
‘*One flies over the level plains: for a little 
drink-money the postilions will go at a furious 
gallop, which is quite what is wanted on the 
marshes; and if one wants to see the country, 
it 1s only necessary to refuse the drink-money, 





and the pace falls off at once.” From a musi- 
cal point of view, the most interesting of these 
letters is the one beginning on page 124. In it 
Mendelssohn declares that he is unlike other 
people, inasmuch as to him music is more defi- 
nite in its meaning than words are. ‘‘If you 
ask me what was in my mind while composing 
a particular song, I answer, The song itself 
precisely as it stands.” In Rome, one day, he 
was so incensed at hearing great composers 
and painters spoken of disrespectfully that he 
wrote: ‘If all my life I never contrive to do 
anything else, I am resolved at least to be as 
rude as I can to people who have no respect 
for the great masters.” It would have been 
well if Mendelssohn himself had had a little 
more respect for the great masters who were 
his contemporaries—Schumann, Chopin, Ber- 
lioz, Wagner, and Liszt. However, he never 
disparages them in his letters; or were such 
passages eliminated ? 

‘The Legitimate School of Singing,’ by Fran- 
cis C. Maria de Rialp (New York: The Author), 
is not intended to be anew method of teach- 
ing the voice, but merely a collection of hints 
to singers and teachers. It may be doubted 
whether any teacher or student can get any sa- 
tisfaction from such a definition as this of pitch: 
“The height and circumference, chosen for their 
acoustical value, at which every sound that 
we utter must, in its artistic capacity, origi- 
nate, and within which it must be contained.” 
But there are many good things in the little 
book, on chromatic sounds, trills, legato, and 
especially about phrasing, as to which the wri- 
ter strenuously insists on what most singers 
and teachers overlook, namely, that it is the 
poem and its punctuation that should regulate 
the breathing, accentuation, and phrasing in 
general. There is also much food for thought 
ia this sentence: ‘‘ Unhappily, it is the less well- 
informed class that represents the larger part 
of our audiences, gives the verdict, and makes 
reputations, to the detriment of the good taste 
and classical principles by which singers should 
be guided.” ¥ 

Few, we think, would contend that the phase 
of American character whose latest designa- 
tion is Coxeyism was not worth even a catch- 
penny volume. Such is ‘The Story of the 
Commonweal,’ by Henry Vincent, ‘* official 
historian” (Chicago: W. B. Conkey). The 
‘*Citizen-Commonweal” is a non-entity like 
the socialist ‘* State,” but this manifestation of 
the loafing spirit in the American people was 
a shameful reality, and may well be spread 
upon the minutes for the future philosophic 
historian. The ‘eloquence in the patient 
dreariness of their plodding towards a goal” 
has deserted the ‘‘ industrial armies” since Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo wrote the introduction to 
this account of the several west-easterly raids; 
but the camera speaks for them here in por- 
traits of Coxey and Browne, of ‘‘Gen.” Kel- 
ly, of L. L. Polk, ‘‘late president Farmers’ 
Alliance and Industrial Union,” of Mrs. Nile 
C. Smith, and in numerous views of the rank 
and file afoot and afloat. 

The spice of the new volume of Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society (vol. 
Viii., 1892-1894) is to be found in the tilt between 
Messrs. Robert C. Winthrop, jr., and Charles 
Francis Adams, growing out of the latter’s 
‘ Massachusetts and its Historians.’ This contro- 
versy is very well worth reading, both for the 
incidental information and for the exhibition 
of the historic temperament in either disputant. 
Mr. Winthrop has occasion to rehabilitate Em- 
manuel Downing’s reputation so far as it has 
been affected by Mr. Lowell’s judgment. Mr. 
Adams’s essay on the curse of the Spanish 





discovery of America is also contained in this 
volume, along with translations of letters from 
Gen. Pero Menendez de Aviles to the King of 
Spain, bequeathed to the Society by the late 
Francis Parkman, whose brief and modest au- 
tobiography in the third person is here printed, 
and supplemented by Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s 
elaborate sketch of the historian. 

In the Nation of January 11 last, President 
Gilman noted the fact, published by the Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, that on August 6, 1664 (O.8.), 
Prof. John Winthrop saw five satellites 
around the planet Jupiter. Mr. F. H. Clutz, a 
student in astronomy at the Johns Hopkins 
University, has published in the University 
Circular No. 111 an interesting inquiry into 
this observation. The question considered is 
whether there was any bright star around 
Jupiter on the evening in question that could 
have been mistaken for a satellite. Mr. Clutz 
computed the place of Jupiter from Leverrier’s 
tables for the night of observation, and then, 
from a star catalogue, found that the star num- 
bered 6,448 in the British Association Catalogue 
was only five minutes south of Jupiter, while 
two other yet brighter stars were a little more 
than half-a-degree away. As Winthrop had 
no means of distinguishing a satellite of Jupi- 
ter from a star, there can be no doubt that 
some of his supposed satellites were one or 
more of these stars. 

Mr. Waters’s ‘‘Genealogical Gleanings in 
England,” in the April number of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Regis- 
ter, deal largely with the Massachusetts family 
of Pynchon, of Essex origin, as is very convin- 
cingly displayed. Incidentally, Mr. Waters 
directs the attention of genealogists to the 
Stowe MSS. in the British Museum, as con- 
taining ‘‘ one of the richest and most valuable 
heraldic and genealogical collections in the 
Museum,” as yet unindexed. He further prints 
the will of Anthony Radcliffe, brother ‘of 
Lady Ann Mowlson, the benefactor of Har- 
vard whose family name has just been be- 
stowed upon the Annex. In the same number of 
the Register, Judge A. W. Savary of Annapolis 
Royal, N.S., traces the pedigree of the inventor 
Edison to his grandfather Samuel, among the 
Loyalists of New York who settled in and near 
Digby, N.S., where Edison’s father, Samuel, 
was born before the migration to Upper Ca- 
nada and Michigan began, in 1811. The only 
representatives of the name at present in 
Digby are colored people, descendants of a 
negro brought by the well-to-do Edisons from 
New York. 

The annual report of the curators of the Bod- 
leian Library for the year 1893 shows an increase 
of upwards of fifty-seven thousand ‘ print- 
ed and-MS. items” received during the year. 
Nearly forty thousand of these came in under 
the copyright act. Of the remaining seven- 
teen thousand-odd, 4,990 come from the United 
Kingdom, 666 from the United States, and 
4,978 from Germany and Austria. France con- 
tributes 2,896. The Shelley donation, received 
from the poet’s daughter-in-law, who offered it 
through one of the curators, the late Prof. 
Jowett, is rightly pronounced ‘‘one of the 
most important gifts received by the library 
for many years.” It consists partly of volumes 
given under special conditions. These are not 
to be opened or copied until twenty-odd years 
hence, and consist of MS. letters of Shelley, 
his second wife, and others, together with two 
printed volumes, containing the journal-book 
of Shelley and other biographical documents. 
The remainder of the Shelley donation is per- 
manently exhibited in the library, and consists 
of ten autograph MSS., three volumes of his 
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printed works, the Sophocles found in his hand 
after death, and two copies of portraits of 
the poet. Eighty-five MSS. have been acquired 
during the year, and also a collection of Ice- 
landic grafskriptir, ranging from 1823 to 1892. 
These Bodley’s Librarian describes as ‘‘ fune 
ral-broadsheets, generally containing brief par- 
ticulars relating to the deceased, and suitable 
poetry.” To this he adds: ‘ The collection was 
sent from Iceland, with a consignment of 
ponies, to a Glasgow merchant, who offered it 
to the Bodleian.” 

The report upon Uganda by the late Sir 
Gerald Portal, recently presented to Parlia 
ment, will increase the general regret at the 
untimely decease of this able officer. It is a 
very clear statement, in a series of terse propo- 
sitions, of the condition of the country, the 
difficulties of the problem presented to him, 
and the various methods of solving it. He as- 
serts very emphatically that there can be no 
honorable withdrawal from the country; that, 
if this were to take place, the natives’ trust in 
English promises and English credit would be 
completely broken. Not only so, but some 
other European Power, probably Germany, 
would immediately take possession of the *‘ na- 
tural key to the whole of the Nile valley and 
to the richest parts of Central Africa, and the 
only country which offers any present hope of 
profitable commerce.” The direct administra- 
tion of Uganda by the Government is not ad- 
vised, on account of the great expense, but a 
somewhat indefinite plan is proposed ‘by 
which the Eyglish sphere of influence may be 
maintained, with the help of Zanzibar.” He 
advocates the construction of a railway to the 
coast and the putting two steam launches on 
Lake Victoria. The report contains some 
strictures upon the course pursued by the Bri- 
tish East Africa Company, especially with re- 
gard to its bringing the Sudanese troops of 
Emin Pasha into the country, where they have 
committed great atrocities. These strictures 
the directors of the company have answered in 
a letter addressed to the Government. 

Dr J. W. Gregory has given, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, a lively description of his re- 
cent expedition to Mt. Kenia, the region in 
which the new socialistic experiment of Free- 
land is to be tried. From it we gather that 
the advantages of the country for European 
colonization have been somewhat exaggerat- 
ed. The soil is often rich, but the rains are 
very uncertain, and agricultural produce can- 
not pay with the present cost of transport, 
“even if there were a railway to the coast.” 
Of mineral wealth there are very few indica- 
tions, ‘‘as arule not even enough to found a 
mining company on.” Cattle-ranching might 
pay, except that occasionally the whole coun- 
try is swept by disease, and the cattle and buf- 
faloes are then practically exterminated. The 
natives, too, are bitterly hostile to the Euro- 
peans, rendered so by the treatment which 
they have received from the expeditions of 
Count Teleki and Dr. Peters. ‘* You white 
men,” said a chief, ‘‘ have faces that smile like 
the sky, but you are bad inside.” Dr. Gre- 
gory was unsuccessful in his unaided attempt 
to reach the summit of the mountain, but he 
climbed high enough tomake some important 
observations of the geological structure of the 
mass, the extent of its glaciers,and the cha- 
racter of its fauna and flora. 

Mr. W. Woodville Rockhill, the author of 
‘The Landof the Lamas,’ made a second jour- 
ney through Mongolia and Tibet in IS8v2, an 
account of which he has given in the May 
number of the Geographical Journal. His 
intention was to have crossed Tibet to India, 
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but, on approaching Lhasa, which he near- 
ly reached, he was stopped and compelled to 
return to China. During eleven months he 
had ‘travelled about 8,000 miles, surveyed 
3,417, and, during the geographically important 
part of the journey, crossed sixty-nine passes, 
all of them rising over 14,500 feet above sea- 
level” Mr. Rockhill (an American, it should 
be remembered) is not only a careful observer 
and geographer, as the accompanying map 
shows, but he is, according to Sir Henry How- 
orth, ‘Sone of perhaps three men in the world 
who know both Chinese and Tibetan, and 
the only man who is known to have waded 
through the enormous masses of Buddhist 
literature of Tibet—an absolutely unknown 
land to all but himself.” There is also an ac 
count of the celebration by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of the fifth centenary of the 
birth of Prince Henry the Navigator, and a 
report of Baron Toll’s interesting expedition 
last year to Arctic Siberia and the New Siberia 
Islands, which he reached by travelling in dog 
sledges on the ice 

We note the arrest, on suspicion of anarchy, 
of one of ‘‘Les Jeunes,” M. Felix Féneéon, a 
décadent and symbolist writer well known in 
the Quartier Latin. M. Fénéon is rather old 
for a ‘ Jeune,” since he was born in 1861, but 
he makes up in youthfulness what he lacks in 
youth. He founded in 1885 the first of the re 
views of the Latin Quarter, the Rerue Ind 
pendanie, a duodecimo monthly, which lived 
for only a year or two, though it has been re 
vived since. The earlier series is interestingut 
the present time, and even to some extent 
valuable, since Fén¢éon, who wrote very little 
in it himself, had among his habitual contribu 
tors some men now of much repute. Stephane 
Mallarmé wrote for it, and Paul Verlaine, and 
Emile Hennequin, and Edouard Rod, and Mo 
réas'and Tailhade and J. K. Huysmans, with 
others of less note. Feéncon himself wrote art 
criticisms in praise and honor of the Lmpres- 
sionist school of painters. Since the death of 
the Rerue Indépendante, literature has been 
with M. Fénéon rather an avocation than a 
regular pursuit. He entered the civil service 
of the Republic, and at the time of his arrest 
was a chief clerk at the War Office. 

M. Francisque Sarcey, in a recent feuillefon, 
tells a rather amusing story. Blumenthal, the 
great theatre manager of Berlin, was talking 
with Tolstoi about Ibsen, and said: ‘I have 
put a good many of his plays on the stage, 
but I can’t say that I quite understand them 
Do you understand them?” To whom Tolstoi 


; 


‘*Tbsen doesn’t understand them himself. He 
just writes them, and then sits down and waits. 
After a while his expounders and explainers 
come, and tell him what he meant.” This is an 
excellent story to receive with reserves, since 
the truth of it would not be in the least degree 
lessened if it should be shown never to have 
occurred as a fact. In that event it would 
merely take its place among that class of writ- 
ings which Semitic scholars call Haggadah, 
the aim of which is not so much historical ex- 
actness as the conveying of valuable moral and 
critical lessons. 

Miss Laurence Alma-Tadema has been re 
celving a certain amount of printed praise for 
the freshness and cleverness of the title of h r 
new novel, ‘The Wings of Icarus.’ But no- 
thing is new in this senescent world. Charles 
de Bernard wrote ‘Les Ailes dIcare’ some- 
thing like fifty vears ago, and Thackeray spoke 


, 


fit at some length in * The Paris Sketch-book.” 
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Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, of the Leadenhall 
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work on the horn-book, desires to get a full 
size photograph and description of one in the 
shape of a cross lately sold by a Folkestone 
dealer, Signor Chanteri, to a Parisian trader 
Radcliffe College has been wise and fortu 
nate in securing, as its first Dean, Miss Agnes 
Irwin of Philadelphia. This lady has long 
been at the head of a successful and widely 
known young ladies’ school in that city. She 
comes of a remarkable family, being, on her 
mother’s side, a favorite niece of AleXander 
Bache and a great- granddaughter of Franklin: 
and she is a worthy representative of such a 
line. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
her access to this office is an event of first-rate 
importance to the interests of the higher edu 
cation of women, Miss Irwin will bring to the 
serious problems of administration which such 
an institution as Radcliffe College presents, 
and also to the simpler duties of the place and 





her merely personal relations with the students 
and officers of instruction, a combination of 
admirable qualities which promises the bap 
piest results Learning, wide accomplist 

ments, sagaci?v, breadth of understanding 

and other intellectual gifts such as it would tx 
hard to match, are but the least things in this 
gracious outtit 


lhe tirst instal 


new book of select ‘Cases in Constitutional 





Law,” and notes, following his ‘Cases in Evi 
dence,’ published last year (Cambridge: Charlies 
W. Sever), is before us, 





the comy 
work (which, the author's preface tells us, 
will be about four times as lar will 


appear in two volumes some 





current year The present ‘fragt as 





Prof. Thaver terms it, deals with only three 
topics—the constitutions of government, the 


making and changing of written constitutions, 


and the jurisdiction of the United States An 
appendix contains the Articles of Confedera 
tion, the United States Constitution, the Mas 
sachusetts Constitution of 1780, and a great 
number of interesting selections from differ 
ent State constitutions and colonial charters 
As vet the book lacks an index, though it con 
tains a table of cases. Such a work as this, if 
carried out, as it surely will be, in the same 

areful and thorough manner, will be a great 
addition to a branch of legal literature already 
more fully treated than perbaps any other. The 
Constitution of the United States was explained 
clause by clause in the Federalist by its ablest 
framers. The debates in Convention and in 
the subsequent bodies of ratification of the 
different States remain to further elucidate it. 
Nor does any antiquated or obscure language 
r professional jargon confuse the terms of the 
instrument or the subsequent writings upon it, 
among which are the most splendid achieve 
ments of the law: the ‘Commentaries’ of 
Kent and Story; the opisions of the Supreme 
Bench, from Marshall to Miller; the * Limi- 
tations’ of Judge Cooley; and the comments 
of other observers less technical but no less 
profound, from Tocqueville to Bryce. Prof. 
Thayer's work promises to contain the great 
cases from Marbury vs. Madison, which first 
held the Constitution paramount to all other 
law, down to such recent cases as Leisy 
vs. Hardin, *‘the original-package case,” to 
gether with selections from the Federalist, 
and other sources of comment, copious notes 
and reference, arranged in order, which will 
make the work a reference library to almost 
any text-book on the subject. The opening 
chapter even traces the source of a modern con- 
stitutional formation and theory back through 
Montesquieu, to whom we more immediately 
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owe so much, to Aristotle’s ‘ Politics,’ where | their work, and authorize them ‘“ to supplicate 


the following very striking passage occurs: | 


‘In every form of government (rodcteca) there 
are three departments (uép:a) Of these 
three, one is the part which deliberates (rd 
BovAevépnevov) about public affairs; the second is 
that which has to do with the offices ~ 
and the third is the judicial part (rd &«agov.)” 


—Liberality and progress have made two 
great strides in the University of Oxford. A 
last attack upon the establishment of an eighth 
final school, the ‘* Final Honour School of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature,” was defeated 
in Congregation on May 1, when the form of 
statute establishing the new school was pro- 
mulgated, and its preamble was finally adopt- 
ed by 120 placets against 46 non-placets. The 
details of this statute are now open to amend- 
ment, but the establishment of the school is 
assured, The preamble adopted runs as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to establish a 
Final Honour School of English Language and 
Literature, the University enacts as follows.” 
This school must include authors ‘ belong- 
ing to the different periods of English litera- 
ture,” and “the history of the English lan- 
guage and the history of English literature.” 
Special subjects ‘falling within or usually 
studied in connection with the English lan- 
guage and literature” are also provided for. 
Candidates must have studied their authors 
‘*(1) with reference to the forms of the lan- 
guage, (2) as examples of literature, and (3) in 
their relation to the history and thought of the 
period to which they belong.” The study of 
Anglo-Saxon, and of the relation of English to 
‘* the languages with which it is etymologically 
connected” and of the history of English lite- 
rature, is made the centre of the whole school, 
anda board of at least twenty examiners is 
provided for. Their duty shall be ‘to see 
that, as far as possible, equal weight is given 
to language and literature” in the conduct of 
the examination, ‘“‘ provided always that can- 
didates who offer special subjects shall be at 
liberty to choose subjects connected either 
with language or with literature or with 
both.” 


—The second progressive vote in Congrega- 
tion was carried on May 8, and amounts to the 
first step towards establishing post-graduate 
studies. Without a dissentient vote, a resolu- 
tion was passed to the following general effect: 
New degrees are to be established, which shall 
be granted, after a course of special study or 
research, not only ‘‘to members of the Uni 
versity who have passed the examinations 
qualifying for the degree of Bachelor of Arts,” 
but also ‘‘to persons, not being graduates of 
Oxford, who have given satisfactory proof of 
general education, and of fitness to enter on a 
course of general stydy.” By a vote of 73 to 
40 it was also resolved to allow those who have 
taken these proposed new degrees ‘‘ to suppli- 
cate for the M.A. degree on paying the usual 
fees ” when they have qualified by residence. 
Universities and local colleges approved by 
Convocation are to have ‘the same privilege 
with respect to standing ” enjoyed by affiliated 
colleges. Without a dissentient vote it was re- 
solved that candidates for the new degrees 
must be at least twenty-one years old, and that 
for these degrees a residence of three years in 
the University shall be required, ‘‘ provided 
that residence for two years in a university or 
college approved by Convocation or in an af- 
filiated college should be reckoned as equiva- 
lent to one year’s residence in Oxford.” Finally 
a Delegacy is to admit candidates, supervise 





for the proposed new degrees.” This Delegacy 
is also to be empowered to appoint committees 
of graduates to report on each candidate’s ca- 
pacity, and, if he be approved, to superintend 
his work. The proposal that these new de- 
grees be ‘‘ Master of Science” and ‘‘ Master of 
Letters” was not agreed to. It will be seen 
that many other difficult questions of detail 
are still left vague. Whena definite form of 
statute is promulgated, all these matters will 
be cleared up, but the important fact remains 
that the University of Oxford is now com- 
mitted to the establishment of degrees leading 
to the Oxford M.A., which may be obtained by 
candidates who have no Oxford degree, and 
will certainly be awarded on the strength of 
work hardly to be gauged by examination 
papers. A series of compromises between the 
German requirement of a thesis and the pre- 
mium on brilliant essay-writing offered by the 
Oxford Litere Humaniores School are likely 
to be initiated, but the needs of students in 
natural science will also have claims to a most 
special and careful consideration. 


—The first number for 1894 of the Archivio 
Storico del? Arte contains two short but highly 
interesting articles by Signor Frizzoni upon 
topics concerning Leonardo. In the one, he 
discusses the pastel heads of Apostles at Wei- 
mar, which he is inclined to ascribe to Andrea 
Solario, the author of a splendid copy of the 
‘*Last Supper” dating from about 1514, and 


“now exhibited along with the ruined original. 


In his other article, he touches upon a ques- 
tion of more general interest. In a recent 
number of the Archivio Storico Lombardo, 
Signor Emilio Motta published a document 
concerning nothing less than the famous 
‘“*Vierge aux Rochers.” Unanimous as are 
the critics regarding the merits of this mas- 
terpiece, they are by no means agreed as to 
precisely which it is, whether the one in Paris 
or the one in London. The best connoisseurship 
has decided in favor of the Louvre picture; 
but as their opponents get something like sup- 
port from Signor Motta’s document, Dr. Friz- 
zoni hastens to discuss its real bearing. The 
new document is a petition from Ambrogio da 
Predis (a painter to whom Morelli has ascribed 
& number of famous portraits passing under 
the name of Leonardo) and Leonardo himself 
to Ludovico Sforza, begging him to compel 
the monks of San Francesco either to pay 
them the hundred ducats the triptych was 
worth, instead of the five and twenty offered, 
or to return it to them. Of this triptych, 
Leonardo had painted the ‘‘ Madonna of the 
Rocks,” and Ambrogio the wings, each con- 
taining an angel. Now, the picture at present 
in the National Gallery certainly comes from 
San Francesco, the wings having meanwhile 
become the property of Duke Melzi at Milan; 
but Signor Frizzoni, far from being dismayed 
by this, points to the probability that Leonar- 
do did take back his picture from the monks, 
letting them retain for their 25 ducats a copy 
which they cannot be blamed for finding 
equally satisfactory, considering that so many 
critics still prefer it (the National Gallery 
‘* Madonna”) to the original. 


—The Hawaiian Islands seem to be capable 
of furnishing food for thought in the scientific 
as well as the political world. Astronomical 
observations recently made there showed that 
the newly discovered motion of the earth’s 
axis has opposite phases for Honolulu and Ber- 
lin; and now a new value for the mean density 
of the earth has been found by measuring the 








force of gravity at the summits of two of their 
highest craters. The method adopted was first 
used in England, but has been carried out in 
Hawaii on an unprecedented scale; the dis- 
turbing influence of the mountain on a plumb- 
line being no less than a minute of arc, corre- 
sponding to a distance of a mile on the earth’s 
surface. Moreover, a pendulum which beat se- 
conds at the sea-level was found to be accele- 
rated- by the attraction of the mountain by 
twenty-two seconds per day when carried to 
the summit at an elevation of 13,000 feet. The 
mean density of the earth obtained was 5.33. 
By permission of the superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
these results have just been communicated to 
the Philosophical Society of Washington by 
the observer, Mr. E. D. Preston, one of the 
officers of the coast-survey service. 


—By the death of Alvaro Campaner y 
Fuertes, which occurred at Palma April 20, 
Mallorca has lost the younger of her two fore- 
most literary men, and Spain a writer whose 
name is a noteworthy one in the bibliography 
of her historical literature. Educated for the 
law, Mr. Campaner filled various judicial posi- 
tions, retiring, after many years of public ser- 
vice, with a pension. In 1859 he published a 
work on ancient Catalan commercial law, but 
he had already given evidence that his tastes 
lay in the direction of historical research rath- 
er than purely legal study. He obtained the 
prize offered by the Archduke Luis Salvador, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the Insti- 
tuto Balear, for an essay on the Arab domina- 
tion of the Balearic Islands, by a monograph 
which was afterwards expanded into a volume 
and published, in 1888, under the title, ‘ Bos- 
quejo histérico de la Dominacién islamita en 
las Islas Baleares.’ The author’s remarkable 
familiarity with the manuscript and other 
sources of the history of Mallorca is well indi- 
cated in a quarto volume published, in 1881, 
by State aid, called ‘Cronicén Mayoricense, 
desde 1229 hasta 1800.’ His contributions to 
periodicals and society transactions elucidating 
obscure historical questions were numerous, 
and of a nature to give his conclusions the 
weight of authority, and his services to ar- 
cheology and numismatics were acknowledged 
by the bestowal of honorary membership in 
several learned associations. It was asa numis- 
matist that Mr. Campaner was best known 
throughout Europe, and his extensive and ex- 
act knowledge recognized. His collection of 
coins and medals is large and valuable. In ad- 
dition to collaboration in the production of im- 
portant works on Iberian numismatics, nota- 
bly Heiss’s ‘Descripcién general de las monedas 
hispano-cristianas,’ his individual publications 
upon this topic—books, pamphlets, articles— 
cover a period of more than thirty years. Spe- 
cial mention may be made of his ‘ Numismiati- 
ca Balear,’ an octavo volume, with plates, pub- 
lished at Palma in 1879, and of his ‘ Indicador 
Manual de la Numismiatica espanola,’ which ap- 
peared at Madrid as late as 1891, and is a com- 
pact handbook to the voluminous and intricate 
history of the numismatics of Spain. Not 
only is Mr. Campaner’s decease a public loss, 
but because of his probity, pure-mindedness, 
animated spirit, and warm heart, the know- 
ledge of it will bring a sense of personal be- 
reavement to all who have ever met him. 


—Readers generally are familiar with Fra 
Paolo as the historian of the Council of Trent 
and as the adviser of the Signoria of Venice in 
its quarrel with Paul V. Those who desire in 
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addition to know him as the distoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, of the undulatory 
theory of light, and of heat as a mode of 
motion, and also as the originator of Locke's 
‘Essay on the Understanding,’ can consult the 
Rev. Alexander Robertson's ‘ Fra Paolo Sarpi’ 
(T. Whittaker), a small volume of about 200 
pages. It does not contain, apparently, the 
results of any original research, but recites in 
somewhat exaggerated style the well-known 
facts in the career of the remarkable man 
whom the author characterizes on the title- 
page as ‘‘the greatest of the Venetians” and 
elsewhere as ‘‘ undoubtedly one of the greatest 
thinkers the world has everseen.” The reader, 
perhaps, would feel more confidence in Mr. 
Robertson’s estimate of his hero if he bad not 
manifested partisanship so intense as effectual- 
ly to disable his judgment. It is somewhat 
late in the day to allude to Cardinal Pole as 
“the traitor Reginald Pole,” to speak of Six- 
tus V. asa martyr to reform, whose poisoning 
by the Jesuits ‘‘is well authenticated,” and to 
assert that ‘‘of all human institutions monas- 
teries seem most liable to slide into disorder, 
degeneracy, and depravity.” Sarpi as a 
youth was unusually precocious; when he was 
but eighteen years of age, in 1570, he was ap 
pointed professor of theology at Mantua, but 
it was not necessary for Mr. Robertson to exalt 
his precocity when in 1578, at the age of twen- 
ty-six, he was honored by the great university 
of Padua with the degree of doctor of theolo- 
gy, by saying that, ‘being but twenty years 
old, he was the youngest man ever so honored 
by this ancient university.” The volume, in 
fact, is amateurish throughout, and the author 
shows himself indifferently equipped for a sub- 
ject worthy of the labors of the most indus- 
trious and conscientious scholar. 








LETTERS OF COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 


Letters of Harriet Countess Granville. 1810- 
1845. Edited by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson 
Gower. 2 vols. Longmans. 1894. 

THE writer of these delightful letters was Lady 

Harriet Cavendish, younger daughter of the 

fifth Duke of Devonshire and wife of the first 

Ear] Granville. The letters are addressed to 

her only sister, Lady Georgiana Morpeth, 

whose husband became the sixth Earl of Car- 
lisle; to her sister-in-law, the Countess of Har- 
rowby ; and to her only brother, the sixth Duke 
of Devonshire. Lord Granville (then Lord 

Granville Leveson Gower) was sent to Oxford 

at the age of fifteen, and there he formed a 

lifelong friendship with Mr. Canning. In 1824 

Lord Granville, having already been British 

Ambassador in Russia, was sent to The Hague, 

but after a few months there he was transfer- 

red to Paris. He was British Ambassador in 

Paris from 1824 to 1828 and again from 

1830 to 1841. It was mainly due to Lord 

Granville’s influence that a war “Between 

France and England in 1840 was averted. The 

strain and anxiety which he underwent at that 

time brought on an attack of paralysis from 
which he never entirely recovered, and he died 
in 1846. Lord and Lady Granville’s marriage 
was one of more than ordinary happiness. Her 
ever-increasing affection for her husband and 
her fresh vivacity supported Lord Granville 
through the many trials of a career as difficult 
as it was prosperous. Of their five children 
one son died young. The eldest was the late 

Lord Granville. so long one of the most dis- 

tinguished members of the Liberal party 

in England. The third son, the editor of 
these letters, represented Bodmin in Parlia- 





ment for twenty six years. The elder daugh- 
ter, the Susan of the Letters, married 
the fourth Lord Rivers. The second daugh- 
ter, Lady Georgiana, married Mr. Fullerton, 
and was the author of several novels, of which 
‘Ellen Middleton’ is the best known. A very 
interesting Life of Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
has been written by Mme. Augustus Craven 

Lady Granville throughout her life held th: 
strongest view of the importance of duty. The 
duties which fell to her lot as ambassadress 
were generally very distasteful to her, but she 
never failed to fulfilthem not only thoroughly 
but cheerfully. Her own standard of right 
was a high one, and while she admired those 
who acted up to it, she was full of indulgence 
for those who fell short of it. She mixed with 
all the celebrated and distinguished people of 
her day, and her comments on them, though 
always amusing or interesting, are never un 
kind. She found it possible to remain un 
spotted from the world while compelled to lead 
a life which might well have been both selfish 
and worldly in the highest degree. After 
Lord Granville’s death Lady Granville shrank 
from all society but that of her children and 
nearest relatives. She died in IN@2, fifteen 
years after the death of her husband 

Lady Granville was able to describe a scene 
or a character in a few graphic words 


‘“*T have made ac eae e with [Lord 
Byron]. He is agreeable, but I feel no wish for 
any further intimacy. His countenance is tine 
when it is in repose, but, the moment it is in 
play, suspicious, malignant, and consequently 
repulsive. His manner is either remarkably 
gracious and conciliatory, with a tinge of af 
fectation, or irritable and impetuous, and then, 
[am afraid, perfectly natural.” 

‘(Lady Morley) falls upon the flatness and 
ennui of London society like rain upon a 
parched field.” 

“(Lady Binning’s} conversation is like wha 
the Quarte rly Review says of Sir Jobn Carr's 
last work, ‘a heavy fall of the lig hte ‘st possible 
materials.” 

“(Lord Harrowby in general conversation} is 
a little too much ‘ squ: rred to nicest rules.” Th: 
grammar is so good, and the period so neat. | 
do not mean to say that these are not desirabk 
points; but, as Hannah More says of good 
housewifery, one should see the effect and not 
the details.” 

‘**T quite love the Duke of Wellington. He 
is neither an agreeable man nor in my eves a 
héros de roman, but he is the most unpretend 
ing, perfectly natural and amiable person | 
ever met with.” 

** Lady Grantham looks amongst [the French 
ladies] like a moon shining upon a common of 
furze bushes.” 


Lord and Lady Granville spent a short time 
in Paris during the visit of the allied sove- 
reigns in IS15. Lady Granville writes: 


**The Emperor of Russia. has taken 
a new and grave line, se promene dans s 
jardin, and only with the ugly and the old 
The King of Prussia prowls about after his 
own heart without exciting much attention, 
and the Emperor of Austria is pever seen at 
all.” 

**(The ball given by the Duke of Wellington 
was a most extra wrdinary » about four hun 
dred men to forty women . I met Tal 
leyrand waddling out: he did not speak to me, 


so I had only the satisfaction of seeing his 
dirty, cunning face and fong coat for a mi 
ment. After him came Fouchs, a little spar 

n 


sallow, shrewd-looking man. who seems to 
unite all parties in one common fet hon hor- 
ror of his character, and the policy of not tx 
traying it. He is, I conclude, the worst and 
the most useful man the King could have 
found in his whole dominions.” 

**{The Due de Rohan’s] vanity is like a farce 
Somebody was complimenting him on bis hay 
ing an expressive countenance. He said, ‘ Oui, 
mais i] faudrait me voir quand je prie.”” 


Lady Granville gives an interesting account 
of the trial of Queen Caroline in 1820. She had 
*‘an unshakable conviction of the Queen's pro- 
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tligacy,” and took the same view as the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. ‘* He says it is better 
that the bill should be thrown out with the mo 
ral conviction in the higher orders that she is 








guilty, than carried with the moral conviction 
in the lower orders that she is innocent.” Lord 
and Lady Granville spent the Christmas of 
IN34, just before their departure for The Hague, 
with George the Fourth at Brighton. The in 
vitation to the Pavilion was for nine days, and 
ich lady was expected to provide herself with 
pine new gowns. Lady Granville writes that 
‘the King is all gavety, graciousness, and nim 
bleness, ‘ his kindness quite moving. But 
never Was anything so dull. The intense heat 
tof the rooms] makes us all languid, we eat too 
much, and there is no variety of socety and 
lots of royalty.” Lady Granville thoroughly 
enjoyed The Hague, as she had her day to her 
self and received visitors only in the evening 
She was supposed never to look at pictures, 
but her descriptions of those at The Hague and 
at Amsterdam are most vivid. The Dutch 
court was very formal. Lady Granville says 

‘This morning | went, all ower diamonds 
and black satin, to Court A littl grand 
hambellan leads me from the door to an ante 
room where four dames d honnetur receive me, 
till the folding-doors open and | walk in alone 
to the Queen, standing in the middle of a very 
large and handsome salle d’audience. She is a 
shy, quiet, well-behaved woman, in miserable 
health, We talk of our royal family, 
of the loss of our horses [which died on the 
vovagel, of the size of my house, and of the 
weather. A littl back door opens and the 
King drops in. Five minutes more small royal 
talk, and then | back out with a train five 
vards long.” 

When Lord Granville was transferred from 
The Hague to Paris, some of Lady Granville’s 
English acquaintances imagined that she would 
be dazzled by the greatness of her new posi 


es 
t 


mum. Her own view of the change was very 
different. She writes from The Hague 

‘For my own feelings, they are selfishly 
fear of any change of a place and life I like so 
much, dread of all the worries and duties of 
harem late hours, grande parure, visits, pre 

entations, all my favorite aversions. Then 
omes the thinking Granville will prefer it, 
that my children will have better masters.” 

Lady Granville determined to conquer her 
aversion to dress and to dissipation, and s 
well did she Succeed that she became the most 
popular Eoglish Ambassadress ever sent to 
Paris. She writes 


*Lhope you will find mea laboriously dressed 


woman.” ‘1 am already half an ¢/l¢gante.” 
‘My face, as Mr. Hill once said, ‘ Lord help 
it’: but my mise was faultless.” ‘‘ My person 


is like those melodrames got up at Covent 
Garden—no merit in the piece, but saved from 
being damned by the machinery.” ‘: There 
are invariable rules, which is a blessing: never 
to mind the effect, but to sit still and have it 
ione, as to a dentist.” 

‘lam aware that dress has been a grievance 
and occupation to me that it would not have 
been to another, save the Queen of the Sand- 
wich Islands and Mrs. Poki. I saw the impe- 
rious necessity of it, and am learning it as a 
trade. The irksomeness of it, therefore, is 
daily diminishing. I am also aware that dissi- 
pation is a duty, and therefore the sting of it, 
as a fault, is taken out.” 

‘I am absolutely baked into civility.” “I 
am so anxious to do well that I hope I shall, but 
some of my duties are difficult to me. To avoid 
intimacy of communication, to have a degree 
of repe ling civ ility of manner, to have no pre- 
ferences and create none—all this will rub my 
back up the wrong way, but I think over my 
part so much that I must end by learning it. 

* The activity and energy of my proceedings, 
the unwearied loss of my time, leaves no one 
trace of usefulness or real good behind it. 

However, | am not wholly discontented with 
myself. I never taught my children so much 
and so regularly as since I have been at Paris. 








I have made myself rules with regard to them 
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which I do not allow myself to transgress.” 
“The height of my — aspirations is to be 
allowed to abstain from pleasure.” ‘There is 
one enjoyment which I earn with the sweat of 
my brow —bedtime.” 

The presentation of an Ambassadress at the 
French court in 1824 was called the traitement. 
Lady Granville says that her behavior on the 
occasion was thought of so much consequence 
that she felt as if she were going to be hung, 
and all her reputation turning thereon. The 
Ambassadress was theninvited toa great dinner 
at Court, she naming the guests, who must be 
of the highest rank of her own nation. In 
Lady Granville’s case her own husband could 
not go unless invited by her. Lady Granville, 
shortly after her own. presentation, had to al- 
tend that of the Spanish Ambassadress, who 
knew not a word of French and had been drag- 
ged into Paris by ten mules. Lady Granville 
writes: 

“T pitied this poor little woman with con- 
naissance de cause, but had a sort of delight 
at assisting instead of performing. .. . 
came home at eight tired to death. Had to 
undress completely, lie down for a couple of 
hours, and then rise 7 out of my ashes to 
me a second time for Lady Waterpark’s 

all,” 

Lady Granville did not at first enjoy the so- 
ciety of the French ladies, whom she thought 
pedantic and frivolous, and of whom she wrote: 

“It is odd that their effect upon me is to 
crush me with the sense of my inferiority, 
whilst Iam absolutely gasping with the sense 
of my superiority. . . The truth is, they 
have an aplomb, a language, a dress de con- 
venance, which it is as impossible for me to 
reach as it would be for one of them to think 
five minutes like a deep-thinking, deep-feeling 
Englishwoman.” 

Lady Granville’s opinion of French society 
was afterwards much modified. She writes of 
Queen Marie Amélie, after the attempts on the 
life of Louis Philippe in 1832: ‘‘ Only think 
what the Queen must at moments feel when 
she fears for the safety of those she devotedly 
loves, and without one taste or object gratified 
that can bring one grain into the balance. She 
has more dignity and calmness of manner than 
anybody, and I never saw any one who brought 
such conviction to one’s mind that ‘her help is 
from above.’ ” 

Lady Granville had much pleasant English 
society during her residence in Paris. Of one 
friend she says: ‘‘ He chews the cud of conver- 
sation; takes ‘no notice at the time, but, two 
days after, ‘ You said so and so,’ not, as one ex- 
pects, to confute, but merely to state it over 
again as digested and approved.” But ‘“ men 
so little understand the comfort of talking a 
great deal about nothing at all.” 








RECENT FICTION. 
Ships that Pass in the Night. By Beatrice 
Harraden. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In Varying Moods. By Beatrice Harraden. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Superfluous Woman, Cassell Publishing Co. 


Links ina Chain. By Margaret Sutton Bris- } 


coe. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Rousing of Mrs, Potter, and Other Sto- 
ries. By Gertrude Smith. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

On the Offensive: An Army Story. By George 
I, Putnam. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

As long ago as in 1853, Mrs. Sarah Austin com- 

plained to M. Guizot that modern novels were 

“party pamphlets,” ‘‘ painful dissections of 

the least agreeable and beautiful parts of our 

nature,” or a ‘‘kind of martyrology”; and 


¢ 





she instanced arecent one from the hands of a 
woman as being ‘‘one of the many proofs of 
the desire women now have to friser ques- 
tionable topics and to poser insoluble moral 
problems.” Mrs. Austin did not live to read 
the pamphlets, the dissections, the martyrolo- 
gies of to-day, or her language might have been 
even stronger. At a time when the best 
friends of women are asking, ‘‘Has woman 
purified literature ”’ it is a pleasant duty to 
note among their writings one like ‘Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’ which is not written 
on the assumption that free thought is ne- 
cessarily offensive thought, or that emancipa- 
tion means license morally or literarily. Es- 
sentially modern in mise-en-scéne, manner, and 
touch, belonging in its literary attitude to 
that advanced school of novels which largely 
owes its existence to women writers, and 
which might not inaptly be called the Univer- 
sity Extension of Fiction, this little story is 
yet full of the tender grace of a day not 
wholly dead. It is clean, it is piquant, it is 
healthy; and this notwithstanding that its 
hero and heroine meet at a Continental resort 
for consumptives where are gathered together 
the evil and the good, and notwithstanding 
that they are both bristling with modern 
views of life and humanity. It is because, 
with every reason for morbidness in the des- 
tiny of the two invalids, they refuse to be mor- 
bid, that the story speaks nearly to every one 
who is interested in observing the effect of the 
modern idea on the enigmas of living. The 
world-old question of pain is met in the 
modern way, by another question, ‘‘Who 
knows ”” yet it is done with the reverence, the 
sweetness, and above all with the sunshine, 
that the moderns sometimes omit. To think 
of others and to be sane is the wisdom which 
all the learning of colleges cannot bet- 
ter. Dogma died before this man and woman 
were born; creeds never existed for them; yet 
they set their lives to the most orthodox of 
doctrines—that of the sweet and sunny. To 
this they are brought by grace rather than by 
nature; the woman learns it through suffer- 
ing, and the man, later, but at last, learns it 
from the woman. They do what they must, 
growling a little, in a wholesome way, but 
never whining and always hoping. 

‘In Varying Moods,’ a collection of short 
stories by the same author, is also full of the 
combined tenderness and cheer which mark 
the former volume. There is here the same 
sanity, the same determination to see the best 
in life and to fling over the worst a mantle of 
hope, kindness, and humor. The most striking 
virtues of the book, indeed, have been already 
welcomed in ‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’ 
To read this is in the main like reading that, 
so far as the animus goes, and even further; 
the likeness extending to phrases and inci- 
dents. ‘‘The Green Dragon” is the most in- 
teresting one of the collection as a story, but 
‘“‘The Painter and his Picture” is the most 
perfect artistically and the most sugges- 
tive spiritually. The stories of tragic inci- 
dent are least coherently made. The pre- 
face tells us that they are more truth than fic- 
tion, but the burden of proof lies with the au- 
thor to make them seem real, and they do not. 
‘‘Joy and Sorrow” is almost the allegory of 
‘Failure and Success’ with which Bernardine 
began her book; ‘‘ A London Idyl” is delicate 
and gracious; ‘‘A Bird of Passage” trills a 
clear cadenza through mountain air at dawn. 
The conclusions resulting from the whole area 
sense of its rare merit as picture-book and 
lesson-book; an impression that the author has 
given the best of it before; a suspicion that 





wholesomeness might, by too much advocacy, 
grow conscious, and the reflection that it would 
be a thousand pities if so sweet and cleanly a 
pen should not keep itself, by rigid restraint, 
at the topmost height of its interest and 
power. 

But what would Mrs. Austin have said of 
‘A Superfluous Woman’? Published anony- 
mously, it is unquestionably the work of a wo- 
man, and deals with several of the topics 
which have conspicuously figured in recent 
novels, and which, from being startling, have 
become tiresome. The epileptic children of 
dissipated fathers, for instance, are getting 
overworked as the property of the literary 
stage. A woman tired of luxury seeks novelty 
in the peasant life of some Highlanders; be- 
comes for a brief time a peasant, then a pagan; 
then, since her lover, though peasant, is not 
pagan, flees back to London to become the 
wretched wife of the best catch of the season. 
While the passion of an over-civilized young 
Londoner for a son of the soil may be a new 
subject, it is not attractive. It is repulsive on 
merely sesthetic grounds, and becomes so on 
moral grounds when the lady’s love proves to 
be of the sort that ‘had the quality of self- 
abandonment, but could not rise to sacrifice. 
Shame she would have accepted, but noble 
endurance was as yet beyond her.” In be- 
coming the wife of a rake and the mother 
of two epileptic children, who kill each 
other in a nursery fight while she is aton- 
ing for her sins by resolutely and, as it proves, 
effectually, praying for the death of the third 
one yet unborn, she flourishes before us as an 
example of what the heroine of fiction has be- 
come since Mrs. Austin’s day, and a beacon- 
light of suggestion as to where she may yet 
arrive. 

The inevitable doctor in such stories, quack 
and omniscient, ascribes Jessamine’s troubles 
to a lack of brain and an over-developed but 
meaningless strength and sweetness, so that, if 
the story has any purpose, it is perhaps meant 
to be that women should encourage their brains. 
There is no fault to be found with this moral; 
it is the text-book that is superfluous along 
with the woman. It belongs to the class called 
“strong,” a term used in the studio and the 
dairy. The style is as of one struggling duti- 
fully after complexity; and yet (to give it its 
due) there are at intervals good things excel- 
lently said: 

‘*Colin had the sort of greatness which can 
see the thing in its essence without the small, 
despairing restlessness of those who curiously 
inquire into the imperfection of detail. The 
lasting and the eternal were enough for him; 
the passing flaws went unconsidered.” 

‘*Behind the mounting steps of Evolution 

creeps the stealthy shadow Atavism, like old 
guilt which can never be repudiated any more.” 
‘*One-half of us seems running backward to 
embrace the unspeakable ancestor, while the 
rest reaches forward to the high level of pos- 
s-: 
‘*It [unsophisticatedness] falls insensibly 
from the catalogue of mcdern qualities, and its 
possession, though refreshing, begins to argue 
an intellectual want. In truth, native unso- 
phisticatedness of soul is being exchanged for 
that less fleeting possession—the simplicity 
which is the result of choice and of deep think- 
ing. As old good things go, new good things 
come, and loss is mingled with gain.” 

‘*The mischief with women is that they are too 
sympathetic. I am convinced it is an indica- 
tion of contempt. I have remarked that every 


wonan thinks all men beneath her, save the 
one she is in love with.”’ 


If Miss Briscoe’s ‘ Links in a Chain’ had been 
called ‘Links Not in a Chain,’ it would have 
been more truly entitled, for while the chap- 
ters, taken separately, are sufficiently readable, 
they are wholly desultory. The fact that one 
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man figures in them all does not make any re- 
lationship among them. This man is one of the 
elderly, all-wise, all-efficient fairy godfathers 
of all young persons in trouble. He is consist- 
ently successful in all that he attempts, and 
some of the scenes in which he figures are pi- 
quant and interesting, however improbable. 
The final chapter breaks away from the hero, 
and shows his young wife converting to reli- 
gion, in a waifs’ lodging-house, a former lover 
who has gone wrong through her fickleness. 
The description of the house and its superin- 
tendent is cleverly done, but the final scene is 
so bathetic that one longs to beg this facile, 
ingenious, and observant young writer to at- 
tempt no more chains, which seem to hamper 
her, but to give us links only. 

We have failed to discover in Gertrude 
Smith’s stories anything that one cannot find 
better done in Miss Wilkins’s stories, of which 
they are obviously the consequence. They 
have in most cases moved to Kansas, which is 
a variation certainly, but on the journey they 
have contrived to lose that sense of climax 
which always points Miss Wilkins’s stories, 
even those most demurely, not to say almost 
babyishly, simple in their form. Gertrude 
Smith's have the form, but reach this culmina- 
tion only occasionally. Wilkins writ small 
does not commend itself to us as a perfectly 
happy experiment, but lucidity is so strong au 
attraction that these little stories will no doubt 
find their admirers. 

Mr. Putnam’s second army story is written 
in the quiet, forcible style of his first, some of 
the characters of which reappear here, to- 
gether with others equally well drawn. What 
the author has said of a short sketch is appli 
cable to this later work: ‘* Whatever this tale 
may lack, it at least has truth.” The descrip- 
tions are true and accurate; there is no exag- 
geraticn of the dark side of garrison life, and 
no attempt to throw a glamour over it. We 
meet again with sincere and just criticisms of 
army maladministration, especially of the po- 
licy which offers no stimulus to an officer to go 
beyond the mere routine of drills and duty. In 
the struggles of Lieut. Spurbridge to decide 
whether to remain in the stagnating army or 
to enter upon a literary career, on which the 
plot of ‘On the Offensive’ hinges, is involved 
a candid discussion of what a military career 
under the republic offers in time of peace, the 
earnestness of which may be due to the fact 
that the writer, too, left the army to engage 
in literary pursuits. To politicians and phi- 
lanthropists who so frequently fall foul of our 
little army in its relation to the Indians we 
would especially recommend the description of 
the Indian uprising, an excellent piece of writ- 
ing, and as just as it is able. It is a pity that 
Mr. Putnam occasionally lets his descriptive 
ability run away with him. A little more ac 
tion would greatly enhance the book’s value 
in the eyes of non-professional readers. 
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Sur les Planches. Par Albert Lambert. Paris 

Flammarion; New York: Dyrsen & Pfeiffer 
THE Société Artistique du Livre Illustré has 
made a beginning by publishing two little 
books in editions limited to 532 copies. One of 
these is on the Newspaper and the other is on 
the Theatre; and both recall to mind the little 
books of half a century ago in which Balzac | 
and Alphonse Karr in Paris and Albert Smith 
and Robert Brough in London sketched the 
typical medical student, or soldier, or ballet- | 
dancer. There isa further lack of novelty in 
the illustrations in these carefully printed pam- 
phlets, for they are chiefly woodcuts scattered 
through the text as in our own magazines, but 
having, perhaps, more brio, more chic—a clev- 


erer swing than most of our eminently respect- 
able illustrators exhibit. The best of these 
drawings are by M. Lepére, who has not, how- 
ever, engraved his own blocks; and M. Lepére’s 
also is the best of the three etchings—that rep- 
resenting ‘‘Le Chat Noir.” It is a fair wuess 
that the illustrations were prepared first of all, 
and that then M. Sarcey was requested to 
write up to them; and there is perhaps, there 
fore, more than a suggestion of perfunctori 
ness about this account of the theatre as it 
strikes the leader of Parisian dramatic critics. 
Of course, M. Sarcey knows his subject through 
and through, but on the present occasion it has 
failed to inspire him—at least we do not find in 
these sixty pages any of the delightful para 
graphs of his, Voltairean in their irony, and 
commingled of common sense and wit and an 
affectionate knowledge of the subject. Per- 
haps the freshest pages are the earliest, ia which 
he sketches the Conservatory, and tells us that 
now in Franve the stage is looked upon as a 
regular career, having lost its reputation of 
Bohemianism and being in full favor with the 
bourgeoisie, from whose ranks the theatre is 
to-day drawing the most of its recruits 

M. Georges Moynet is already known as the 
author of an interesting and useful volume in 
the ** Bibliothéque des Merveilles” on * L’En- 
vers du Theatre, the substance of which 
(with the best of the illustrations) was repro 
duced in Harper's Magazine nearly twenty 
vears ago. In his new and larger volume, 
‘ Trucs et Decors,’ he has returned to the sam: 
subject, treating certain parts of it with am 
pler detail and with more abundant illustra- 
tion. With the aid of more than a hundred 
cuts of one kind or another, sometimes mere 
sketches, and sometimes almost as elaborate as 
a working drawing, he describes the stage of 
the best equipped modern theatres, the me- 
chanism of the scenery, the building and ma- 
nagement of transformation scenes, the con- 
struction of traps and of trick scenes and 
of the most ingenious stage devices, the ar- 
rangement of the lights and of various opti 
cal delusions, and a host of other stage secrets 
His knowledge is full, and his explanations, 
clear in themselves, are further elucidated by 
the illustrations. No single cutin M. Moynet's 
book is perhaps as comprehensive and as en- 
lightening to the novice as the two diagrams 
in the ‘Century Dictionary’ under the word 
stage; but there are not a few of his chapters 
from which the most expert can increase his 
knowledge of the possibilities of stage illusions. 
Especially interesting, for example, is the ful- 
ly illustrated account of the very elaborate 
and highly artistic machinery used in the 
Paris Opéra for the aerial flight of the eques- 

rian Valkyrs in the recent production of 
Wagner's ** Walkire.” 

M. Moynet also gives drawings 


disclosing the 





{ working of the horse-race scene in the “County 
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in Paris recently ina reeve. In general he is 
quite Parisian in his peint of view, and he 
never ceases to be European: thus, when he 
describes the hydraulic machinery of the Buda 
pest Opera, he does not refer to Booth’s Thea 
tre here in New York, where more than one of 
the same devices were anticipated a quarter of 
a century ago; and although he illustrates 
freely the artfully contrived waterffects in 
the Kiralfy spectacle of ** Venice in) London, 
he makes no reference to * America” at the 
Chicago Auditorium, or to the singularly 
beautiful spectacle of * Columbus” which Mr 
Kiralfy arranged for the Barnum & Bailes 
show in the Madison Square Garden two 
three vears ago. Yet he, like M. Nutter, the 
learned archivist of the Opéra, is forced t 
admit that it is only in artificial lighting, in 
the advantage given by gas, by the caleciun 
light, by the electric light, that the spectacles 
of this century are superior to those of ft 
Renaissance in Italy, where the engineers wer 
as far advanced then as their followers an 
now in France, England, and America 

M. Germain Bapst’s report, prepared for 
the Paris Exhibition of ISS, is a stumptuous 
Iv illustrated volume, and very welcome 
though it is but a fragmentary history of t 
theatre. It begins with the mysteries, and 
considers next what the author calls the pa 
triotic mysteries, the French equivalent of the 
English chronicle-plays It offers, perhaps, 
the most detailed account vet prepared of the 


stage and scenery and costumes and machinery 


used in the representation of these primitive 
plays. From the Middl M Rapst 
passes to the Renaissan llustrates the 
physical conditions of tl when ‘* Mi 
rame “ was brought out takes 





turn the seventeenth, the cighteenth, and the 
nineteenth centuries, of aourse confining him 
self almost altogether to France, but still 


showing the regular development of theatrical 
taste with the crowing demand for exact rm 
production on the stage of the mere facts of 
real lift The future author of the muc!l 


needed history of scene-painting will find a 


mass of material Hected ready to his hand 
in M. Bapst’s pages—not critical remarks only 
but illustrations of recent masterpieces of the 
artin France. One of the best of these is a 


sketch of the marvellously picturesque and 
appropriate scene devised for the production 
f **Oedipe Roi” at the TheéAtre-Francais ten 
Nowhere is scene-painting more artistically 
nated to the dramatic interest of the 
man at the TheéAtre-Francais, and no 
where is stage management more skilful in 
bringing out this dramatic interest and in re 
vealing it to the spectator by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of entrances and exits, of gestures 


and groupings. This isa part of dramatic art 





the ordinary playgoer rarely thinks 
about, and as to which he is wholly ignorant 

M. Albert Lambert's book, ‘Sur les Planches,’ is 
in the main an essay on this difficult art of stage- 
management; and all lovers of the theatre who 
want to understand how it is that a perform- 
ance by the Comédie-Francaise seems so har 

monious, may be recommended to read M. 
Lambert's explanation of the cost of this hat 

mony in thought and toiland patience. In the 
history of the theatre certain stage-manage 
rial effects are celebrated and have become 
traditional—as has, for example, John Philip 
Kemble’s arrangement of the trial-scene of 
‘*Henry VIII,” sothat Mrs. Siddons, as Queen 
Katherine, could wave down Campetus witha 


mighty sweep of her arm which brought her 





Fair,” invented by Mr. Neil Burgess and used 





face to face with Wolsey as she said: ‘* My 
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Lord Cardinal—to you I speak!” Similar in le- 
gitimate and interpretative effect was the way 
in which the Meiningers played the forum scene 
of ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” Mark Antony speaking at 
first. to a heedless mob whom he wins over one 
by one. M. Lambert gives us no English or 
German illustrations like these, but he has put 
on record a series of French traditions handed 
down by one group of actors of Moliére to 
another, some of them perhaps going back to 
Moliére himself. 





The Story of Our Planet. By T. G. Bonney, 
D.Sec., LL.D., ete., Professor of Geology in 
University College, London, etc. Cassell 
Publishing Co. 


PROBABLY no single work has had more in- 
fluence upon the science of geology, or done 
more to diffuse a general knowledge of that 
science among the more educated portion of 
the lay community, than Lyell’s ‘ Principles of 
Geology.’ Appearing first in 1830 in a single 
volume, it went through eleven editions, suc- 
cessively revised and brought up to date by its 
author, the last of which, published in 1872, in 
two royal octavo volumes, had increased to 
about double the size of the first. Although 
Lyell was an observer of no mean order of 
ability, his principal merit lay in his judicial 
and discriminating faculty, which enabled him. 
to sift out from the observations of others the 
essential and important facts, and weave them 
into a logical and consistent theory of the his- 
tory of our globe. He was the great exponent 
of the uniformitarian school of geology, which 
holds that the processes by which earlier 
changes in the structure of the earth have been 
brought about were similar in degree and kind 
to those going on at the present day, and re- 
frains from appealing to violent convulsions of 
nature, or catastrophes, as was the practice 
among the earlier geologists. His ‘ Principles 
of Geology,’ as its name implies, gave the 
broader explanations of geological phenomena, 
which are of interest not only to the geologist, 
but to the intelligent layman, leaving to text- 
books and manuals the underlying details, a 
knowledge of which is essential to the profes- 
sional student, but not to the general reader. 
In the twenty years that have elapsed since 
Lyell’s death, strict uniformitarianism has 
been more or less departed from by geological 
reasoners, and the theoretical views held in 
his day have received some important modifi- 
cations; but no general work has been written 
which, while adhering to strict scientific accu- 
racy, presents the existing condition of geo- 
logical thought in sufficiently vivid and un- 
technical language to be attractive to the 
general reader. To fill this want has been the 
aim of Prof. Bonney, as he states in his pre- 
face, in writing ‘The Story of Our Planet.’ 
Although not prominent as an original inves- 
tigator, Prof. Bonney’s long experience as a 
teacher and lecturer, and his intimate associa- 
tion with the leaders in scientific investiga- 
tion in England, have well fitted him for the 
task. In common with most English geologists, 
and in contrast with too many of their Ameri- 
can colleagues, he is an enemy to affectation 
in language, and writes a vigorous and inci- 
sive Anglo-Saxon English, not larded with 
countless technical words derived from Greek 
and Latin roots that render them unintelligi- 
ble not only to the layman, but even to the 
professional man who does not happen to be- 
long to the same little scientific coterie as the 
writer. We are so thoroughly in sympathy 
with his course in this particular that we can- 





not refrain from quoting the following from 
his preface: 

‘* Technical terms, as I venture to think, are 
sometimes coined without good cause. The 
use of them seems to be pleasing to some 
minds, for it indicates an initiation in myste- 
ries and a superiority to the common herd. 
But from a terminology not generally intel- 
ligible worse evils than the gratification of per- 
sonal vanity are apt toarise—namely, the wor- 
ship of phrases and the substitution of words 
for ideas. Science as it grows suffers from its 
epidemics, and high-sounding words are often 
bacteria which communicate disease to mental 
constitutions of the less vigorous type. To 
some persons a sonorous term seems, too, so 
satisfactory that it passes current for an idea, 
and is a mask for any amount of hazy indefi- 
niteness. We are often told that plain living 
and high thinking go together in daily life; 
may it not be that plain speech and accurate 
thought are not so far apart in science?” 

From a scientific standpoint the principal 
criticism to be made upon Prof. Bonney’s book 
is the want of familiarity it shows with the 
best and most recent advances in geological 
thought on this side of the water. Whether 
this is to be ascribed to his insularity, or to a 
certain prejudice against the style of some 
American scientific writing to which the above- 
quoted remarks are more or less applicable, it 
is not for us to say. As a rule, in his treat- 
ment of theoretical questions he is fuller and 
more accurate in those which fall partly with- 
in the domain of astronomy and physics, such 
as the nebular hypothesis, the age of the earth, 
the cause of climatal change, than those which 
are more strictly the result of geological ob- 
servation. Thus, he includes in the Archzan 
all rocks below the Cambrian, ignoring the 


great thickness of intermediate sedimentary 


beds now distinctly recognized by American 
geologists as representing a longer period in 
the earth’s history than the entire Cambrian 
era, or indeed than he assigns (on the au- 
thority of an American geologist, Heilprin) to 
Cambrian and Archean combined. 

So far as we have observed, however, he gives 
very impartial presentations of the arguments 
on both sides of all mooted questions, and in 
such language as to make them quite intelligi- 
ble to the reader of average intellectual capaci- 
ty. As might have been expected, his practi- 
cal illustrations of geological phenomena are 
in large measure drawn from the British Isles, 
as he has evidently never visited America. 
This is not necessarily a disadvantage to the 
American reader, for if he have sufficient in- 
terest in the subject to master the theories and 
facts presented in this volume, he will un- 
doubtedly wish to take up some more technical 
work, where the illustrations will probably be 
drawn in great measure from American phe- 
nomena, and thus have the additional interest 
of novelty. As compared with Lyell's. ‘Prin- 
ciples,’ Bonney’s work is much less systematic 
and thorough, but this is more or less necessi- 
tated by its smaller size; and conciseness in the 
present day, when bookmaking has so enor- 
mously increased, is a condition of being gene- 
rally read. Almost every important general 
topic of the science is here included except that 
of the advent of man upon the earth. In typo- 
graphical execution the book leaves nothing to 
be desired; and, what is very important, its 
illustrations are abundant, excellently execut- 
ed, and for the most part well chosen. 





Abraham Lincoln: Complete Works. Com- 
prising his Speeches, Letters, State Papers, 
and Miscellaneous Writings. Edited by John 
G. Nicolay and John Hay. 2 vols. The Cen- 
tury Co. 1894, 


EVERY ONE who owns the ten volumes of 





Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Lincoln will 
desire to possess these two uniform volumes in 
completion of the ‘‘ human document,” and 
will be thankful that their bulk is no greater. 
To a certain extent they include matter not 
Lincoln’s, yet complementary to his, notably 
Douglas’s speeches in the famous debates; and 
this indispensable example should have been 
followed in other instances, or else references 
should have been given to works containing 
the desired information, even to the Life 
itself. We will cite the case of Lincoln’s pro- 
test against certain resolutions of the Illinois 
Legislature in March, 1837 (the year of Love- 
joy’s murder, but the date in advance of that 
event). The protest, standing alone, has, for 
readers of the present day, almost a pro sla- 
very aspect, and the point of it can be under- 
stood only by reference to the resolutions 
themselves. Either these should have been 
printed in full in connection with the protest, 
as Herndon prints them, or the editors could 
in one line have directed the inquirer to vol. i., 
pp. 140-150 of their own Life, where the reso- 
lutions are summarized. But in fact there 
may be said to be no footnotes in this collec- 
tion: we have counted but three altogether. 
We will furnish one more illustration of the 
same defect. On p. 577 of vol. ii. occurs a tele- 


‘gram from Lincoln, September 17, 1864, to 


Gen. Sherman at Atlanta, saying: “I feel 
great interest in the subjects of your despatch 
mentioning corn and sorghum, and the con- 
templated visit to you.” This looks like a 
blind, as if a sort of ‘‘chops and tomato 
sauce” cipher. How easy it would have been 


to refer to Sherman’s Memoirs, vol. ii., pp. v 


138, 139, for the occasion of this enigmatic re- 
ply, all the more because one thus turning 
back would find Sherman’s communication as 
interesting as the President did, at least in re- 
spect of historic instruction. 

The telegrams, and notes of transmission 
of messages, etc., and brief formal dictations 
to the private secretary, or requests of Cabinet 
officers, seem often not worth the space, espe- 
cially when without explanation. Of omis- 
sions we observe only one which is in the na- 
ture of concealment, and that is the pseudo- 
nymous lampoon which led to Lincoln’s duel 
with Gen. Shields. Herndon gives it, and our 
editors print the correspondence with Shields, 
and to Herndon they should have referred for 
the text, since they omitted it from their Life. 
We miss, too, any newspaper reports of Lin- 
coln’s speeches in Massachusetts in the Taylor { 
campaign in September, 1848, though we are 
allowed such abstracts in the case of the Con- 
necticut speeches in the spring of 1860—an oc- 
casion of much less historic moment. In 1848 
Lincoln ventured down among the Conscience 
Whigs and chaffed them on their Free Soil 
platform, and won his applause from that wing 
of his party which would, in 1860, vote against 
him, and sympathize more or less with the 
South throughout the rebellion. Herndon very 
properly gathers together the newspaper ab- 
stracts, imperfect as they are, and tells of 
**Colonel Schouler, of the Boston Atlas,” a 
Webster Whig paper, arranging for Lincoln’s 
speaking in the neighborhood of Boston. 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay are so little in touch 
with this episode that, in printing a letter 
of Lincoln’s, after his return to Washing- 
ton, dated February 2, 1849, and addressed 
to ‘Friend Schooler,” they preserve the mis- 
spelling in their caption and blank the Chris- 
tian name: “ Schooler.” William Schou- 





ler, the father of the historian of the United 
States in our day, was afterwards Adjutant- 
General of Massachusetts under Gov. An- 
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drew, and wrote a history of Massachusetts in 
the war. 

Asa rule, Lincoln's faulty orthography, es- 
pecially in his youth, is silently corrected by 
the editors. Insome of the letters to his one- 
time flame, Miss Owens, which they derive 
from Herndon, ‘‘ I’ve” is even slicked into ‘‘ I 
have,” and a colloquialism like “hypo” is 
quoted, as if Lincoln were conscious of its not 
being good style. In another letter “ gal” is 
similarly treated. We observe numerous dis- 
crepancies in the reproduction of letters com- 
mon to Herndon and to this edition, and some- 
times feel that our editors have been careless: 
but for their own defence they might well 
have indicated the source from which they 
copied, and in the case of MSS. this would 
have had the additional advantage of reveal- 
ing the ownership of the originals. A _ biblio- 
graphical note on the speech at Gettysburg, 
which has so many variant readings, would 
have been a boon. Finally, we ought to have 
arunning date at the head of each page, in 
order to find our place in this medley of long 
and short papers. 

We have perforce been critical in our re- 
marks if we were to say anything, for it 
would be idle to talk about the contents of 
these volumes per se, either as to their value 
in American history or as to the convenience 
of this form of publication of them. 





The Mark in Europe and America: A Review 
of the Discussion of Early Land Tenure. By 
Enoch A. Bryan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893. 

Tue theory of the Mark has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the discussions of historians and 
economists for nearly half a century, and in- 
terest in the subject has greatly increased 
since the rejection of the old theory by See- 
bohm and Fustel de Coulanges. The accept- 
ance of the new doctrine involves a complete 
revolution of opinion, not merely regarding 
the nature of village life, but also concerning 
the constitution of medizval society in gene- 
ral, the status of the great mass of the popu- 
lation of western Europe during the early 
Middle Ages, and the historical development 
of property inland. Attempts have also been 
made to turn the old theory to practical ac- 
count: in it the advocates of state ownership 
of land have found an historical basis for the 
support of their proposed legislation. 

Mr. Bryan’s book presents ‘‘ a sketch of the 
history of the theory during the past forty 
years, and is not intended, primarily, as a 
presentation of the original documentary evi- 
dence.” The author is an ardent disciple of 
the new school, and hence denies the existence 
of the free-village community. He presents 
quite fully the extreme deductions of the early 
advocates of the mark theory and the argu- 
ments of Seebohm and Fustel de Coulanges, 
but he does not bring out clearly the modified 
views of such recent writers as Vinogradoff, 
Glasson, and Andrews. Hence some readers 
will carry away the impression that we are 
forced to adopt either the exaggerated details 
of the theory as presented by Kemble and 
Maurer or the other extreme as advocated by 
Seebohm and Fustel. But the truth is that 
one may believe in the coexistence of the 
manor and the free-village community: one 
may even believe that in the free village itself 
there was some inequality of rank and some 
private property in land. In short, one may 
accept the essence of the mark theory without 
accepting Kemble’s * idyllic” picture of de- 
mocracy. Moderate disciples of the old school 
are quite willing to concede that in the time 





of Tacitus indications may be found of the ex- 
istence of private ownership of land, social in- 
equality, and serfdom: but they reject the 
view that the manor was the typical form of 
Village life and that the mass of the population 
was in serfdom. A serious defect of Mr. 
Bryan’s book is his failure to recognize the ex 
istence of a class of historians who think that 
Kemble and Fustel de Coulanges advocate 
two extreme theories. 

Mr. Bryan tries to be impartial, but he 
seems to take it for granted that recent writers 
who reject the conclusions of Seebohm and 
Fustel have approached the subject with ine 
radicable prejudices in favor of an established 
theory or have been misled by sympathy with 
modern democratic tendencies. The fact is 
that most well-trained historical students are 
quite willing to adopt revolutionary theories; 
they have not welcomed Fustel’s arguments, 
simply because these are not convincing 
Many eminent historians firmly believe that 
Fustel, though a man of great ability, was 
guilty of the same sort of aberrations as were 
Kemble and Maurer. Flach, in his recent 
work (‘Ancienne France,’ vol. ii.), demon- 
strates that Fustel’s data regarding the preva- 
lence of manors or vrillae, as distinguished 
from free villages or vici, are entirely unre 
liable; that, in short, Fustel’s use of contem- 
porary records is quite unscholarly. This is 
also the opinion of other French historians 
who have handled the original sources. Mr. 
Bryan takes it for granted, however, that Fus 
tel’s arguments are flawless, and that all of his 
deductions are to be accepted without hesita 
tion. If the new school finds no stronger main- 
stay than Fustel, its doctrine will not prevail. 

Moderate adherents of the old view will have 
no difficulty in accepting the main conclusions 
of Mr. Bryan's last two chapters, which are 
entitled ‘‘ The Mark in America,” and * The 
Mark in Economic Discussion.” He is right in 
asserting that it is hardly possible to tind in 
the New England settlements ‘‘any of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Teutonic 
mark theory which may not be otherwise ac- 
counted for.” It is difficult even for ardent 
advocates of that theory to believe that early 
New England institutions were ** derived from 
the forests of Germany.” 





Recollections of a Virginian in the Mexican, 
Indian, and Civil Wars. By General Dab 
ney Herndon Maury, ex-United States Min- 
ister to Colombia. Charles Scribner's Sons 
12mo, pp. 279. 

GENERAL Mary's ‘Recollections’ are even 

broader than his title-page indicates, for some 

of his pleasantest chapters, showing a natural 
gift for narrative, are those which tell of his 
boyhood and his education at West Point. 

The sketches of old Virginia plantation homes 

in the vicinity of Fredericksburg are admira- 

bly done, and make a valuable addition to our 
material for the social history of the South in 
ante bellum times. 

He has drawn with delicate touch and genial 
spirit pen-portraits of comrades in the cadet 
corps who became historical characters after 
wards—Grant, McClellan, Jackson, Bee, A 
P. Hill, and others. The chapters on the Mexi 
cau War give greater fulness to these sketches, 
and bring vividly before us another score of 
brilliant young men who were to make their 
mark on their era—Lee, Johnston, Thomas, 
Beauregard, and Stuart among them. After 
peace Was made with Mexico, some of these 
friends were united again on a tour cf duty as 
instructors at West Point; and even later, 
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when a dozen years of service on the frontier 
followed, familiar faces are constantly meet 
ing us, as we follow the recon! of a soldier's 
career and learn from his sympathetic pen to 
make his friends our own, till the final explo 
sion comes and secession drives this coterie of 
comrades into hostile camps 

The book is a pleasing one if we look at it 
simply asa narrative of the author's varied and 
adventurous experience; but it has a much 
higher and more permanent value in helping 
us to a personal acquaintance with a consider 
able group of men who made reputations on 
either side in the great civil war. To know 
them first as boys at school, and to see them 
develop into brave soldiers, darme Indian 
fighters, adventurous hunters of “ big game, 
and finally into commanders of armies, is t 
give history a real life and power which the 
pages of the more systematic historian must 
lack, and which can be supplied only by per 
sonal narrativesof the kind before us. General 
Maury’s own part in the civil war was impor 
tant, though he was not in the campaigns which 
most attract attention. His longest service 
was as commandant at Mobile, where no severe 
fighting occurred until the combined attack of 
Farragut’s fleet and Gordon Wranger’s army 
The only criticism a Northern man would be 
disposed to make upon the * Recollections” is 
that the writer has been unable to speak as 
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fairly and as kindly of the National s 
who really burt the Confederacy as of those 
who by their defeats seemed in [SQ to be pre 
paring the way for permanent disuniog. With 
this deduction from the judgment of men and 
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events, there is 
and satisfaction with which we read this abun 
dant repertory of piquant incident and lively 
characterization. 

The closing chapters are devoted to incidents 
of life as minister at the capital of Colombia, 
and give many details of society and affairs 
in the South American republic, with some 
strong pictures of tropical scenery. The reader 
will find the interest of the book sustained to 
the end, and will be glad of the opportunity of 
sharing with Gen. Maurv’s children the me- 
moirs Which he wrote primarily for their gra- 
tification. 


Vew Liagh?t f n the Great Pyramid By Al 
bert Ross Parsons. New York: Metaphy- 
sical Publishing Co. 1888 

HE author's long, rambling preface conveying 

no clear promise of what this book is intended 

to contain, we turn to the first chapter for 
ight. This opens with four pages of insignifi 
cant quotations from unimportant authors 
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unimportant, at east, in regard to the pyra 
mid—followed by another page of texts from 
the Bible, such as the parableof the two houses 
and other passages equally far-fetched. Next 
comes a section headed ‘*The Pyramid Ex 
plained by the Fall of Lucifer.” Glad of some 
thing like a definite position, we ask how we 
are to be convinced that this is true. The 
author first cites Isaiah xix., 19, 20, which, after 
referring to Heliopolis, prophesies that an al- 
tar to Jehovah shall be set up in Egypt. Upon 
this the author argues as follows: The Hebrew 
word for altar (mizeheha) comes from the root 
of the Sanskrit mri, to die, and is identical 
with the second syllable of the word pyramid 
The first syllable of this word, he avers, is the 
‘Egyptian pur, fire.” Hence, ‘a pyramid is 
an altar signifying death by fire.” Now, Mr. 
Parsons informs us that one Wilson, in 1556, 
demonstrated that the pyramid interprets an 





ancient theory of gravitation applied toa body 
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falling from a planetary distance; wherefore 
he asks us to regard it as proved that the pyra- 
mid bears witness to the fall of Lucifer. 

This is not convincing. The passageof Isaiah 
appears to have nothing to do with the pyra- 
mid. No evidence is adduced to show that the 
Hebrew word for altar has any connection 
with the Sanskrit verb to die; and all we 
know of the two languages renders this ex- 
tremely improbable. No evidence is adduced 
to show that the middle syllable of *‘ pyramid” 
has anything to do with either the Hebrew or 
the Sanskrit word. No evidence is adduced to 
show that the first syllable of ‘“‘ pyramid” 
means fire. It is true that it might mean fire 
in Greek, but of the etymology of the word we 
are quite ignorant, 

In the next place, Mr. Parsons must not pre- 
sume that the world will take his word for it 
that the writer Wilson proved in 1856 that the 
Great Pyramid interprets an ancient theory 
of gravitation. On the contrary, nigh thirty 
years having elapsed without any man of any 
character for learning having accepted Mr. 
Wilson’s theory, the burden of proof is upon 
Mr. Parsons if he wishes to convince any judi- 
cious part of the public that that theory is true. 
Prima facie, it seems quite absurd. How 
could there be anything like a mathematical 
theory of gravitation in ancient times without 
its affecting ancient thought very powerfully ? 
And what sort of reasoning can prove two pro- 
positions so strange as, first, that there was 
such a theory in such primitive times, and, 
second, that the great pyramid was built with 
reference to that theory ? 

But even if, for the sake of argument, we 
grant, first, that the word ‘‘ pyramid” means 
altar of death by fire (in which case, it is not 
an Egyptian word at all), and also that the 
Great Pyramid was built to illustrate a theory 
of gravitation, there still yawns a chasm vast 
and deep between these premises and the. con- 
clusion that the Great Pyramid bears witness 
to the fall of Lucifer. The world will think 
that bad reasoning; and there is no use in bring- 
ing before the world an argument that nobody 
who wishes to preserve the reputation of a sane 
head will admit. The book contains about 400 
pages, and seems to pile such arguments one 
upon the top of another to make such a Babel- 
tower as would not be secure even were every 
stage of it laid with the utmost caution and 
solidity. 





A Short Account of England’s Foreign Trade 
in the Nineteenth Century, its Economic 
and Social Results. By Arthur L. Bowley. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 

THIs is a small book for a great subject, but 

the treatment is upon the whole so able that 

the brevity of the book isa merit. Length is 
desirable only when it promotes clearness, and 

Mr. Bowley, although apparently a young 

writer, has learned to be clear and concise at 

the same time. His book is in the same line as 
the noted treatise of Mongredien, and might 
be taken as a continuation of it were it not for 
the somewhat singular fact that Mr. Bowley 
does not allude to his distinguished forerunner. 

It differs, however, in covering the later years 

of British trade, and especially in dealing with 

volume rather than value. The importance of 
this latter feature we shall devote our space to 
explaining. 

During the century 1791-1891 the population 
of Great Britain and Ireland trebled; but the 
value of the exports and imports rose from 
£37,000,000 to £744,000,000. The great causes of 
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this change were inventions, and the extension 
of the principle of division of labor through 
foreign trade. For Mr. Bowley clearly demon- 
strates that foreign trade exists only because 
of this principle, and that the prosperity of 
England is mainly due to legislation that has 
permitted her people to produce what they 
could most advantageously, by permitting them 
to exchange these products for such as other 
peoples had an advantage in producing. The 
full significance of the change, however, as 
we have intimated, requires us to consider 
the phenomena of price, for an increase in 
the money values of goods may or may not be 
coincident with an increase in their quantity. 
It is the latter circumstance that is of perma- 
nent importance, since there can be no ques- 
tion that he who gets more food and clothing 
for a less price is better off—quality being the 
same—than he who gets less of them for a 
greater price. Accordingly, Mr. Bowley re- 
sorts to the ‘‘index numbers” of Sauerbeck: 
‘‘an imaginary budget is made out of a great 
variety of goods, wheat, cotton, wool, manu- 
factures, tea, sugar, and so on. A definite 
quantity of each is taken in proportion to its 
importance; this budget is then valued at the 
prices current for each article for each differ- 
ent year. One date is taken as a standard, say 
when the budget comes to £100”; the year 1871 
being selected by Mr. Bowley. 

We must premise that the gravest errors are 
liable to occur in framing this imaginary bud- 
get; but, having given this warning, we shall 
assume that the method has sufficient scientific 
validity for the purposes for which our author 
employs it. It must be observed, too, that its 
validity is strikingly confirmed by the ship- 
ping statistics; the results from a computation 
of the volume of trade by index numbers show- 
ing a close parallelism with the tonnage of 
vessels cleared. Applying the method, Mr. 
Bowley finds that the date of Peel’s first re- 
forms is the date of the beginning of the fall of 
prices; the index number changing from 103 
in 1840 to 75 in 1851—7. e., £75 in 1851 went as 
far as £103 in 1840. From 1851 to about 1870 
prices rose again, but since then there has been 
a gradual decline. Roughly speaking, from 
1820 to 1851 prices fell 33 per cent., from 1851 
to 1871 they rose 26 per cent., and from 1870 to 
1890 they fell 30 per cent. Hence the trade of 
the period from 1850 to 1870 is commonly re- 
garded as excellent, while since 1870 or therea- 
bouts the complaints of depression have steadi- 
ly grown louder. If we look at the values 
of exports and imports, the complaints seem 
justified. In 1873 these values amounted to 
£682,000,000. In 1888 they were again but 
£685,000,000, rising in 1890 to £748,000,000. 
But if we consider quantities, by employing 
the gold values of 1871, we find that the trade 
of 1873 would be reduced to £613,000,000, while 
that of 1888 would rise to £980,000,000, and that 
of 1890 to £1,070,000,000. Per head of popula- 
tion, this would mean a rise from £19 in 1873 
to £28.5 in 1890. The wails of the bimetallists 
over the evil state of the world do not seem to 
require very serious consideration, in view of 
these facts. The more conservative of them 
say that we must rehabilitate silver because a 
tendency toward lower prices paralyzes indus- 
try. So far from being paralyzed, it appears 
to have increased 50 per cent. in 20 years, 7. e., 
every Englishman on the averages gets so 
much more from foreign countries and returns 
so much more to them. The tonnage figures 
tell the same story. In 1873 tonnage cleared 
at ports of the United Kingdom was 44,000,- 
000 ; in 1890 it was 74,000,000. If we take Mr. 
Giffen’s figures, including both internal and 





external trade, we find that between 1870 and 
1890 incomes and wages rose nominally 40 per 
cent., while if 1educed to the value which gold 
had in 1871, the rise would be 100 per cent. 
The average workingman could obtain with his 
wages in 1890 four times as much of the arti- 
cles of common consumption as a man ina 
similar position obtained in 1820. While the 
increase of trade has not been so rapid in re- 
vent years as from 1840 to 1870, it would seem 
that the improvement in the condition of la- 
borers has gone on at an even more rapid 
pace. 

Space does not allow us to describe Mr. Bow- 
ley's other processes and results, or even to 
enumeratethem. Suffice it to say that he exa- 
mines the trade of Great Britain from many 
points of view, and in noinstance that we have 
observed without unusual suggestiveness. It 
would not be easy to name any book that de- 
monstrates more conclusively the case for free 
trade, although there is very little in it of 
what by the protectionists is called ‘‘ theory.” 





The Ideal of Humanity, in Old Times and 
New. By John Stuart Blackie, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

ProF. BLACKIE has chosen an admirable title 

except that it does not indicate, nor even sug- 

gest, the heterogeneous contents of his book. 


The first chapter has for its subject ‘‘ David, - 


the King of Israel.” It might have been writ- 
ten in the happy consulship of Plancus, before 
the beginning of the critics, for all the profit it 
has derived from them. Either Prof. Blackie 
has not read Prof. Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures 
on the Psalms, or he has given them no heed. 
David is for him the traditional ‘‘sweet singer 
of Israel,” and, whether or not ‘‘a man after 
God’s own heart,” one after the author's own. 
In that matter of Uriah he was a little crook- 
ed, to be sure; but then he may have argued 
thus and so. As for Renan’s accusation—that 
he was always instigating others’ wickedness 
and profiting by it while hypocritically con- 
demning it and sacrificing the instruments of 
his perfidy—nothing is said about it. Yet it 
is extremely suggestive of what was actually 
the ideal of humanity in David’s time and for 
some centuries after. 

That Prof. Blackie’s attainments are in 
Greek and not in Hebrew will lead the reader 
to expect something better in the second essay 
‘On Christian Unity.” But evidently a criti- 
cal study of the New Testament has not been 
within his scope, seeing that he finds his ideal 
of Christian unity in the New Testament and 
the early church. Queerly enough, moreover, 
the Jewish Christians are treated as the here- 
tics and schismatics, when, in fact, they were 
the orthodox party and Paul was the radical 
come-outer; his first canonical appearance be- 
ing in the list of the heretical Marcion. The 
chapter entitled ‘‘ Women” has an old-fash- 
ioned tone of patronage towards ‘the fair 
sex,” also called ‘‘the weaker sex,” ‘‘the dain- 
ty sex,” and by other similar names. There is 
a laborious argument for women’s speaking in 
church, notwithstanding the injunction of St. 
Paul, and they may be permitted to practise 
medicine and to write novels; but about wo- 
man in politics Prof. Blackie is not sosure. ‘It 
is a sphere from which the purer nature of the 
more moral sex may justly shrink.” Still, if 
women wish to vote, ‘tit is their business, not 
mine. If they will walk with silken shoes in 
dirty puddles, let them walk.” In a chapter 
on the Epistle to the Romans this recreant Scot 
takes direct issue with the apostle in the mat- 
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ter of inherited sin. But he is such a good 
Seot for the most part that the wonder is that 
anything that his countrymen have believed 
should not be good enough for him, His pro- 
vincialism is intense, but in all the essays ex- 
cept the last it is incidental; there it is warp 
and woof, the subject being ‘* The Scotch Cove- 
nanters.” This story is told with glowing sym- 
pathy, but one would never gather from it 
how much the new presbyter was like the old 
priest. 





The Story of Lowis NVI, of France. By 
Elizabeth E. Evans, author of ‘The Story of 
Kaspar Hauser.” With five engraved plates. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1893. 

DELUsIoNns die bard, In this story of Mrs. 

Evans, one of them that long ago seemed 

“twice dead, plucked up by the roots,” comes 

forth in newness of life. Its former recru- 

descentes were several times plausibly ex 
plained by the aspects of the political horo- 
scope of the Bourbons. On other occasions 

pretenders to Bourbon relationship found a 

notoriety—an easy life, and a luxury—which 

had before been beyond their dreams. They 
belonged to a class analogous to the Tichborne 

Claimant. They found a demand and they 

furnished a supply. Populus vult deeipi is 

proverbial. They added, ef decipiatur, 

The story of the ‘Lost Prince’ as told by 
Hanson, ‘he champion of Eleazar Williams, 
thirty years ago, Mrs. Evans condenses jauto 
about ninety pages. Most of her volume, how- 
ever, is filled with proofs that the claims of 
rival pretenders are groundless, absurd, and 
ridiculous. Among 


princes—all of the Bourbon type, and three 


these men who posed as 


of whom were living in London at once 
—there were a tailor, cobbler, soldier, and 
clockmaker, and each bound, like the Turk, 
to bear no brother near the. throne. All 
these competitors fell lower than Williams, for 
they died in jail, as many thought he ought 
to have done, but they all found more parti- 
sans than he, though his claim had something 
of social and pecuniary success, especially 
on our Atlantic shores among pious ladies who 
knew least of his real labors as an apostle 
among Western Indians. The two last pages in 
Mrs, Evans's book contain a list of authorities 
from which she formed her compilation. The 
truth is, that well-nigh all her evidence of 
Williams's roval relationship is traceable to 
the testimony of Williams himself. Of this 
sort is the affidavit of his mother that he was 
an adopted child: the assertions that money 
came for him in childhood from France, that 
a Frenchman in New Orleans declared be had 
himself stolen him away from the Temple, 
ete. 

Nine years at a Massachusetts school unfit- 
ted Eleazar to be an Indian hunter, and roused 
his ambition to figure as an Indian chief. 
When he emerged into active life, Eastern 
Episcopalians wanted such a missionary as h: 
seemed to be, to send among Indians, and rea- 
dily appointedhim. Buta New York gang of 
land speculators coveted the land of the tribes 
near Oneida Lake where Williams had be- 
gun to work. They either originated, or 
efficiently aided, his project for inducing New 
York Indians to remove into the wilderness 
now Wisconsin. He went thither with a large 
colony in 1823. Other aborigines followed, 
and there was a disposition at Washington to 
form an enormous Indian reservation along 
the west shore of Lake Michigan, lest anoth 
free State might spring up there. Williams 


was the leading Indian orator of his time, ar 
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dreamed of sitting as the uncrowned king of a 
vast Indian league. Nor did he lose influence 


till he lost his reputation for honesty The 





ignis-fatuus of Indian supremacy Williams 





persistently chased, and never without hope, 


nor was that fool's-fire extinguished till Nt 
By that time, as described by one of his neigh 
bors at Green Bay, which was from first t 

last his Western home, he had become a ** dis 
owned clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
false in his pledges to the Indians, recreant to 
the United States Government,” ete. 

His eloquence still gave him favor with au 
Indian faction, his wife had brought bim land, 
and he was himself master of more, as well as of 
lumber which he had acquired by questionable 
means. Still, at times he pawned many books 
which had been given at the East for his mis 
sionary library. Some of them lie on the table 
of the present writer. After alternate so 
journs in the Oneida region anlia Wisconsin, 
while voyaging westward io IS4l he fell iu 
at Mackinaw with Prince de Joinville. wh» 
was making a tour on thetrack of early French 
explorers, and who, on the passage to Green 
Bay, was much interested in talking with 
Williams as a resident versed im their tradi 
tionary routes and adventures. The Prince, 
however, did not pass a single night at the 
Bay, but, after diuner, took horse up the Fox 
River by which Joliet had made his way t 





the Mississippi. He gave cordial thanks to 





| 
Williams, asked further epistolary informa. | 
tion, and even sent him some presents. But 
an iron pot, if taken off the fire with a silver | 
hook, thinks itself silver. From this coming 


into momentary tough with rovaltyvy, Williams 
began to fancy, or pretend to faney, that hi 
was himself royal. The assertion, however, of 
a secret interview in which he was offered 
wealth ad Jibitum if he would renounce his 
claim to the throne of France, was not heard 
of for many a year. As soon as known, it was 
declared by the Prince to be totally a lie; nor 
has it any intrinsic probability. The pretence, 
it would seem, was first devised by Williams 
to thicken other proofs which did demonstrate 
thinly concerning the réle of royalty he had 
resolved to play. He was not proof against 
temptations a thousand times weaker. 

One authority omitted in Mrs. Evans's bi- 
bliography is the collections of the State His 








torical Society of Wisconsin. These volumes, 

evidently unknown to her, give Williams such | 
a home endorsement as to prove that be was | 
no Bourbon—save in dissimulation and du | 
city, or, as the flock he had fleeced would say, | 


‘pure cussedness 


The Dauphin was born in | 





17S5, Williams seven years later—so he declared 





in his written application for admission to a 
Masonic lodge before his princely aspirations 
began and when a lie could not be lucratiy 

There are many collateral proofs that on this 
oceasion he spoke the truth. Much of Mrs. | 
Evans's book is filled with refutations of | 


Naundorf's pretensions to dauphinship., and 





she says: ‘‘In reality. the whole case is dis 
posed of in the fact that when Naundorf ar 
rived in Berlin, be uld neither speak nor 
read French” (p. 10%, He cannot have been | 
niore ignorant of French than was Williams, | 
who, according to Many Witnesses. and espe- 


cially ais own wife. who was a Frenchwoman, 

auld not speak a single word right.” But 
he translated the Praver Book into Mohawk 
very creditably 


Instead of being fair like a Bourbon. as Mrs 
Evans remarks, Williams was taken at first | 


sight fora haif-breed by everybody acquaint- 





i with that race. The physician who inspect | 
lascar in s sile declared the color of his 
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Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto: 
131 Third Street, Portland, Or.; 12074 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGrEncy.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 
C. B. RuaGies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
27 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has filled over 1,300 itions,more than half with- 
in the last two years. High-class vacancies how for Sep- 
tember. New oct sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MrmriaAmM COYRIERE 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


ATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CRosTHwalrt, Prep... we , cor. Church and 

= h Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. e Leading School 
d Teachers’ 8’ Agency ¢ oft the South and ‘Konda 


DVICE about Schools, and Circulars free 

to parents. Best Teachers supplied for Colleges, 

Schools, and Families without charge. Kerr & Huys- 
800N, UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS; 
Age ncy. Sot and best known in the U. .. 
Established 185 8 East 14th St., 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any | address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Bureau. Miss Grace Powers Tuomas, M’g’r, 
8 Park St., panei enn 


























is caiaehie in peepeition to its 
A Ar nt Ag €NCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells 7 Vu ut is something, but if 


you about them it is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 
Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui- 
one. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
desired. Unusual educational advan on mode- 
cae terms. EXCURSIONS ASPECIALTY. Best refer- 
ences. [lustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 


Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR’S ae EUROPEAN 


Sail Saqerdne, , July 7, a the “ Spaarndam,” from New 
— — a Spportuntt y for 7 ung people to go 
3 days (Italy), $463; 47 days, $300; 
47 ‘days, $200.” ‘Send at onoe for circulars and refer- 
ences to Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR, 70 and 71 Globe Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER’S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 
The Misses Weldon’s French and English 
ScHoo., 331 Sour 177TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, from 
a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s exclu- 


sive class travelling about EUROPE, June to Octo- 
ber, 1894 


m5 ISS MORGAN, WHO HAS CHAPE- 


roned vacation parties to Europe, would like this 

















summer to take a few at mony) ladies for a ed of study 
and travel. Address Miss MorRGAN, Prin. Young Ladies’ 
School, Portsmouth, N. H. 








There 1 IS but one sane 


Actually Spoken and enmnes in Ten Weeks, 

without leaving zeus Homes, by the Meisterschaft 

a. 550th Thousand. Pupils adie “a =. dh - 
resence 


ssisrsr Meisterschaft Sse"? 


a. questions 
cs lle § oe exercises corrected pon of charge. 
Specimen copy of Part One, eae sent 
free on receipt of 2-cent postage s' 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 196 Summer Street, 


Boston, Mass. System 





THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect picsare | of the literature of your 
country from the beginn until the present time. 
1,207 authors are aera b af A, se wena 
*Biograi hy of each author. 1 een 
Send three 2-c. stamps for uluateated ovis 
WILLIAM EVARTS BE blisher” 
22 East 16th Ben WY : 
and learn how to buy it by ar a for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, Ly of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon reques 
¢@™ Attention is ‘called to this valuable collection. 
RENTAN 


31 Union “Square, New York. 
American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Tne Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian = 
pd paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
1111 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de- 
mand. New books received from Paris 3 times a week. 
ndings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, etc. 
Special h importations to order. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS. and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, senneara and and Students. Best references. 


FOR SALE. A COMPLETE SET OF 


LIFE. 


(N. Y.). 21 vols., 4to, beautifully bound in half red 
morocco. A fine ‘set of ad ae interesting weekly, 
which has become very sc 

GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N Y. 




















goc each—‘ Volsunga Saga,’ W. S. Landor’s 
* *Works,’ Chestertield’s, Byron’ 's, and Burns’s 
‘ Letters,’ Spence’s ‘Anecdotes,’ Sadi’s ‘Gulistan,’ Bal- 
zac’s * Stories, ’ Sherioan’s, Moliere’s, Ibsen’s, and Lyt- 
ton’s* Plays.’ Mailed promptly. 
PRATT, 6th Ave., cor. 12th St., N.Y. 


Fo 
KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO., ore! Hooksel- 
ers, 149A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Authors, etc. 


RARE | aie aaa oto cdo 


Catalogues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. | W. E. BENJAMIN, 22 E. 16th St. — ork. 


Subscriptions to foreign 
Foret. on Books. odicals, Tauchnitz Brit 

Catalogues on appl: 
cation. CARL SCHOENHOF, 33 ‘School St., ton. 














D. C. HEATH & CO.’S NEW CATALOGUES. 


General Catalogue. 
Modern Language Catalogue. 


Send for the one which interests you. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND a TS 
of the Nation bonshé, sold, and exchan, A. 8. 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 3 pte y. 


WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH ST., 


e N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


BACK X pre ate, a 3 Es eg 














-NITARIAN PUBLICA TIONS SENT 
free. Address Box 462, Concord, Mass. 





B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 





School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLUGEL’S Great German and English Dictiona- 
ry,3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German, 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Peridicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
~ Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


JAMES G. BLAINE. 


We have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress,’ The work is com- 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pa = 
cack, printed from new electroty a on superfine 

paper bound in fine ie sh muslin, marbled 
edg A blished by Henry Bill Publishing’ Co., Nor- 
Mm oy Conn. Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volumes, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 
TRUBNER & CO.,, 


LIMITED, 
Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, 


Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 
Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur- 
poses in Great Britain and the United States. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


importers of Foreign Books: oy for the leading 

Paris Publishers, — 's British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and _ Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 

= received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
iu 

















Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or d0ks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

pare promptly made. 


AUTOGRAPHS | 








E wer ies —. — iat 
~ RAR ready. 
buy. and se 8 -4 s. 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Ma. 


CRAZY BOOK-COLLECTING, _ 
OR BIBLIOMANIA. 


One volume, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 22d, 1804. 


The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
1593. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1893, to 3lst December, 1893. $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


I, Te ia ccsecccvécoctaduiseveceesas 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 31st December, 1893............ $3,490,552 70 
, — ——— —-$_—___ 
Losses paid during the 
same period.............. $1,892,970 00 








Returns of Pre- 
miums; and Ex- 
penses.......... $711,138 89 


The Company has the follow ing assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock: City Banks and other Stocks .... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 


7,993,455 00 
1,652,000 00 





Be, SI Bi hccicrndescncedscccisvces 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,117,174 29 
Ce Fina kc. otis keraccdnciscnesscscensees 205,600 46 

MII ak cacoccsaesds bcocevacisovenseeuad $12, 055 5, 058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

George Bliss, 

John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

Cc. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 

John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 

Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 

N. Denton Smith, C. de Thomsen, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C. H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell, 
Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 
Henry E. Hawley, Lawr’ce Turnure, Paul L, Thebaud. 
|= Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, 


J. D. Jones, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
A. A. Raven, 

Jos. H. Chapman, 
James Low, 
William Sturgis, 


Anson W. Hard, 





J. D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVE om, 2 2d Vice-P resident. 


Ree ee 
‘ 


ij CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS. fntroduction i? H. H. 
Don Carlos de Borbon. lith ed. Cloth, $1.5 

INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES, Prologue by oan Emilio 
Castelar. 4thed. Cloth, $2.00. 

FRANCES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Reading book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cts.; Spanish only, 
annotated in English, 2d ed., 50 cts, 





ELINDIANO. 4th ed., Spanish and English, 50 cts.; 5th 
ed., Spanish, annotated in English, 40 cts. 
DEPU ES DE La LLuviA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., $5 cts. 


VERROS ESPANOLES. 4th ed. 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 13th ed. 40 cts. 
CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c. for Catalogue of 
the yoo stock of choice Spanish bdéoks tn the U.S. 
Liberal discount to Dealers. Professors and © olleges. 
Cortina School of Languages, 1 111 W. 34th St.,N -Y. 


‘All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 





i@ PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 
3 tity, lower price than by quire. Sam aoe all grades, 
prices marked, on receipt of 10c. W JENKINS, 


ne stationery 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. Y. 





sheen Se eee 


kc INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East rath St., N.Y. 





Messrs. Charles 


take pleasure in announcing that they 


Scribner's 





Sons 


have 


removed to their new building, 


153=155 Fifth Avenue, 


between 2Ist and 22d Streets, New York, where 


their business in all 


its various branches will 


continue to be conducted as heretofore. 


New Zealand 


Is attacking the induririal, political 
and economic problems of theage with 
radical and aa legislation. 


Massie hudellt 
ENEFI}T 
is slezon 


Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost. 


The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperior. It 

ives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 

falues, Paid-Up Imusurance, and other 
desirable options. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres.. 53 State St, Boston, 


NAB 


PIANO 


UNEQUALLED IN 


solved it. 





TONE, TOUCH, WORK MANSH 11 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave., near 2th St. 


w eabtagten, S17 Market Space 


TYPEW RITERS. 

Unprejudiced advice given 
shipped anywhere for examination. 
cialty. Hoasly pa 


READQUARTERS, {184 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Exchanging a spe 
| sy 52-page cat. free. 





All makes half-price, 


45 Liberty Street, New York. 


INFLUENCE OF 
SEA POWER. 


CAPT. great works have 


| been recognized everywhere for their 





originality and power, and as historical 
contributions of the highest import. 
ance. 


They are sim} + #h hest things 
teritfen “—ADMIRAL TRYON 
‘Captain Mahan, whos . us 
ri th WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 
(?? aft rite pli f 
terest Tue Nat 
“7a ' le s Mac! ANS 
MAGAZIN 
f ‘ s ; ' fi. te } the? 
Ss maste r his subject CHICAGO TRIRUNE 


The Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History--1660-1783. 


By Captain A. T MAMAN, C S.N., late 


President of the War College at New- 
port cloth, $4.00. 


The Influence of S 1 Powe ‘rt Upon the 
French “he tr and Empire. 


CaPptfain A. T. Mawnan, U.S.N. 2 
. &vo, cloth, $6.00 


Svo, 


Ry 


} 
VOIS 


F. 


Little. Brown k Co 0., P ublishers, 


254 ‘ gvton Street, Bost 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


‘H.. H..» UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


N+ BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 
54° South: Fifth: Ave:near’ Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW ° YORK" 
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A TITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE. BUT~ 





Ready Saturday, Fune 2d. 





Socialism and 
Social Reform. 


By Pror. RICHARD T. ELY, LL.D. 


The ablest discussion of this subject that has 
yet appeared: Dr. Ely is fair-minded and can- 
did enough to recognize the saving principles 
of the system, and yet fearlessly points out its 
dangers and defects. 

The volume will be a notable addition to 
Socialistic bibliography. 


12mo. $1 50. 
Ready at all the Bookstores Saturday, Fune 2. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


___NEW_YORK AND BOSTON. 





Forconvenience of subscribers wishing to permanent- 
ly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur- 
nish 


Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 


are stamped in gold on back, THE Nation. Price 75 
cents each, postpaid. 


These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to LVI., 
i, e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each issue. 
(For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish covers.) 
Address 

THE NATION, BOX 794, New York. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE, Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, ~ 50 net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on mrecelpt¢ of price 4 

JOH K. LORD, anover, N. H. 











The Columbia 
Band Brake 


which made a great popular success 
last season is the only perfect 
working hub brake ever invented, 
and is again attached to our full 
roadster models 35 and 36. _ It 
makes cycling safe, because it 
holds on any grade, is quickly 
applied, and throws off readily. 
Its connection is out of the way, 
takes up no room, and makes no 
increase in weight. 
POPE MFG. Co., 


Boston, New York, 

Chicago, Hartford. 
Catalogue free at agencies, or 
mauled for two two-cent stamps. 














Marra aie 


PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION. 


How to secure both in a land of sun- 
shine and abundance. 


@ little book free on application, 


The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Co., 


= _CoLoRADO SPRINGS, CoLo. 


Siasconset. Nantucket. 


TO LET for season, FURNISHED COTTAGE.—Ten 
rooms, pleasant situation, abundant water supply; 
sanitary arrangements perfect. Address 

18 Graduate Hall, 
University of Chicago, 
st} 

















MONEY MAY BE LOST. 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
of the 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


are refunded if lost. and are as available as cash any- 
where in the world. bio travelling always carry 
em. 





> are We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 


of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
also make collections and issue Commer: 
Cred it cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 


all parts of the world. 
Brown, Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A. M.to5 Pp. M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free: no tickets required. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


ntleman A nongy to let, furnished, his good house 

cuit ard-room, large old garden four tennis-courts, 
etc.), fifteen minutes rail, West End or og on inex- 
nsive terms, for four to twelve months. Servants 
eftif desired. Communicate with P., care the Nation. 


Traveling Course in Geology 


By CANAL-BOAT AND oe and among the CORAL 
REEFS of the BERMUDA 
See notice in Educational column, 














GOLDEN 


CEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton’St., N. Y. City. 








Cass Realty 
Corporation. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate in 
the city of New York. 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be- 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well-located and pro- 
ductive real estate in the city of New York. 

The Capital Stock is divided into Common and Pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of one hundred dol- 
lars each. 

The Preferred shares are entitled to dividends at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, payable 
quarterly, and to a preference for principal. 

The investor has the advantage of knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 
can be readily located and inspected, that its value 
is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain. 

For people who seek safety and permanence, to- 
gether with a moderate return, this investment 
recommends itself. 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS each, 
in large or small amounts. Payments may be made 
in installments. 

Application must be made to 


Cass Realty Corporation 
No. 5037 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK cITY, NEW YORK. 


Ward's Imported Note Paper. 


(‘Old English Vellum”). 20 cents pound, cut 
any size. Envelopes to match. Send for sam- 
ple. ALBERT B, KING, 

87 and 89 William St., N. Y. 


























eIT FLOATSs 
oe 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 





